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What Do You Mean, “Routine”? 


I have become increasingly concerned about a distinction between types of cases 
that has become almost universal in college counseling centers. This is the differentia- 
tion we are making between cases classified as “vocational-educational” and those classi- 
fied as “personal.” 


This would not be so bad except that we have come to attach the adjective “routine” 
to the first group and “interesting” or “important” to the second. Having made this 
distinction we feel free to assign the clients with questions about life plans to the 
least experienced persons on the staff. Upper-level staff members pride themselves on 
doing only “therapy,” and lower-level ones see vocational-educational counseling as a 
stepping stone to higher things. 


The thing that troubles me is that the task we seem to be repudiating is the one 
for which we possess the sharpest tools, the most dependable skills. A good psychologist, 
experienced in interviewing, familiar with standardized tests, knowledgable about sources 
of information on education and careers, can make a real contribution to a student’s 
life planning. The less well trained persons into whose hands we have been turning 
over the techniques upon which so much research time and effort were spent often have 
too limited a background of skill or knowledge to be able to utilize them to best ad- 
vantage. 


We can anticipate a number of consequences if this trend continues. The first 
and perhaps most serious one is that clients who might have planned their lives more 
wisely had this sort of service been available to them will not get it. They will tend 
to stay away from counseling centers, partly because they are not really welcomed un- 
less they have “interesting” problems, partly because, after counseling becomes com- 
pletely identified with therapy for the disturbed, persons who choose not to see them- 
selves as problem cases naturally avoid it. A second consequence is that graduate stu- 
dents will no longer elect the counseling specialty. Why should they, if its distinctive 
features are the very activities counselors themselves systematically devalue? A third 
consequence will be a falling off of research in the counseling area. Research lan- 
guishes when its results appear not to be prized. 


Interestingly enough, some trends in clinical psychology and psychotherapy are 
movements in the direction of what counseling used to be. Systems of therapy organ- 
ized around life plans and choices rather than around insight into unconscious motiva- 
tion are becoming more numerous and influential. The trouble with such movements, 
however, is that they do not start where counseling psychology left off, but much nearer 
to where it began. Therapists of these persuasions are seldom aware of the rich back- 
ground of accumulated knowledge on which they might draw. How many existential- 
ists, for example, know anything at all about the Strong Vocational Interest Blank? 


We probably cannot do much about the complex prestige motivation upon which 
preferences for “therapy” rest. What we can perhaps do, however, is to refuse to accept 
the assumption that the formulation of life plans is a routine activity. Personally I am 
taking an unyielding stand on the proposition: For a competent counseling psycholo- 
gist there is no such thing as a routine case. 


L.E.T. 
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Counseling Principles and Presumptions 


Ralph F. Berdie* 
University of Minnesota 


Counseling psychology is one of the 
youngest professions, but nevertheless, in 
spite of our youth, at times we have for- 
gotten our forebears and our lineal rela- 
tionships with those psychologists addicted 
to the careful and critical examination of 
dogma. These persons were experimental 
psychologists reveling in new found op- 
portunities to expose the paucity of psy- 
chological knowledge behind popular dog- 
ma. For example, Paterson, with his early 
psychological training from Ohio State 


University and the University of Kansas;* 


Kitson, from Hiram College, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and the University of 
Chicago; Williamson, from Bentley’s De- 
partment at the University of Illinois; and 
Feder, from the University of Iowa. These 
men, as they counseled others and trained 
counselors and developed counseling as an 
entity, retained their healthy and produc- 
tive skepticism which resulted in their 
iterative questions, “What is your evi- 
dence?”, “How do you know?”, and “Can 
you demonstrate?” 

We may have forgotten some of the 
dogma these men exposed, including: “If 
you have the ability you can do it.” “Only 
a weakling seeks help from others.” “Ex- 
hortation is an effective means of influ- 
encing behavior.” “The individual can 
through self-analysis know himself.” These 
and many other assumptions were ques- 
tioned by early counselors willing to ex- 
plore new assumptions. 

Recognizing that counseling psychology 
finds its origins in experimental psycholo- 
gy, we need ask does it move away from 
or toward dogma in current discussions. 
As counselors, do we recognize clearly the 


1Adapted from a presidential address delivered 
before the APA Division of Counseling Psycholo- 
gy, August 80, 1958. 


many assumptions we make, and perhaps 
more importantly, do we train new coun- 
selors to realize what are assumptions, 
what is dogma, and what is truth? (Nie- 
buhr, 1937). 

The available evidence from careful 
evaluation and assessment studies sug- 
gests that counseling does produce some 
changes. These studies suggest that coun- 
seled students may do better academically 
and may stay longer in school than non- 
counseled students, that counseled persons 
may have different kinds of ideas about 
themselves than do noncounseled persons, 
and these differences are in the hoped-for 
direction. All counselors have clinical ex- 
periences that suggest certain behavioral 
changes do accompany counseling, even 
though the nature of the relationship can- 
not be demonstrated in the individual 
case. The important thing to remember, 
however, is that counseling continues to 
be an experiment. 

If the counseling psychologist perceives 
his function as that of an experiment, and 
yet society's perception of him is quite 
different, we need again to raise the ques- 
tion as to validity of various definitions 
of counseling. 


What is Counseling Psychology? 


The present recognition and demand for 
counseling must be viewed within the so- 
cietal concern for the proper use of man- 
power. I predict that noncounselor spokes- 
men in behalf of more counseling facilities 
would be somewhat amazed, and confused 
by, and perhaps not entirely sympathetic 
with some of the definitions of counseling 
proposed by our professional colleagues. 
For instance, consider this one, “We should 
define counseling as an interview relation- 
ship between two people in which one 
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person accepts the responsibility for de- 
fining the nature of that relationship and 
its process with the expectation that the 
other person will be happier in the long 
run” (Bordin, 1949, p. 105). Another defi- 
nition by this author is, “The psychologi- 
cal counselor is a psychological practition- 
er who aids people with those problems 
of behavior in which the critical issues 
have to do with their emotions and moti- 
vations” (Bordin, 1955, pp. 3-4). He adds, 
“Psychological counseling has as its aim 
influencing the individual’s maturation and 
integration at the profoundest level pos- 
sible.” 

Another of our respected colleagues de- 
fines counseling in this way, “Counseling 
is one kind of psychological helping ac- 
tivity, the kind that concentrates on the 
growth of a clear sense of ego-identity and 
the willingness to make choices and com- 
mitments in accordance with it” (Tyler, 
1958). Perhaps more understandable to 
the noncounselor, but nevertheless still 
somewhat confusing, is the definition, 
“Clinical counseling is a process which 
takes place in a one-to-one relationship 
between an individual troubled by per- 
sonal problems with which he has been 
unable to cope alone and a professional 
personnel worker whose training and ex- 
perience have qualified him to aid others 
to reach solutions to various types of per- 
sonal difficulties” (Hahn & MacLean, 1950, 
pp. 3-4). 

Increasingly in current definitions of 
counseling use is made of the concepts 
of self-acceptance and ego-identification. 
These and related processes and goals have 
at times been presented as the objective 
of counseling. Most of our social institu- 
tions and programs have these as purposes 
and by no means can counseling claim 
to be more concerned about these process- 
es and purposes than are many other in- 
stitutions. When we attempt to learn what 
we do when we counsel, we should pay 
major attention to those goals and process- 
es which differentiate counseling from 
other kinds of activities. The parent, the 
school, the church, and the employer all 
equally share concern over the individual's 
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acceptance of self, his self-actualization, 
his achieving of self-identity, his happiness, 
his productivity, his adjustment, his satis- 
faction, and his salvation. Each one of 
these institutions may make use of a 
relationship between a_ psychologically 
trained person and an individual, each 
attempt to solve problems, each be con- 
cerned with motivation, each aim to help 
the individual grow, mature, and develop. 

I am most hesitant to offer a new defi- 
nition because I am sure that each think- 
ing counselor must define counseling for 
himself. But my definition, and I should 
emphasize my current definition, is that 
psychological counseling consists of listen- 
ing and talking with an individual about 
those needs, characteristics, and behaviors 
which make him similar to or different 
from other persons with particular empha- 
sis in the discussion on the rational mean- 
ing and emotional implication of these 








characteristics. The purpose of counsel- | 


ing is to assist persons to select goals and 
objectives and to discover means for ob- 
taining these goals. I note that although 
the counselor is primarily concerned with 
the welfare of the counselee, the counsel- 
ing itself must occur in a setting which has 
as one of its purposes the advancement of 
the general welfare of society. 

Most of you already have discovered, 
and I am sure the rest of you soon will, 
that I am at present promulgating my own 


professional dogma. The important thing | 


is not to refrain from having dogma, a 
condition I find it impossible to imagine, 
but rather one continuously must attempt 
to identify, recognize, and label one’s dog- 


mas and admit to one’s self, and to others, | 


how fixed these dogmas are. In counsel- 
ing, as in life, we must have principles, 
and we will have dogmas. I am proposing 
now that we examine critically some of 
these dogmas, and that we examine the 
process that converts dogma into principle 
—and vice versa. 


Dogma of Counseling 
Purposes 


“The purposes of counseling are deter- | 


mined by the counselee.” That is the first 
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dogma we will examine. Who does select 
the goals of counseling? Most of us will 
agree that both our immediate and ulti- 
mate purposes require behavioral changes. 
Beyond that minimum agreement, how- 
ever, we find much confusion. Who de- 
termines the objectives of counseling, or 
what the objectives should be? If the 
American Psychological Association or the 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation held a lengthy conference of a 
large group of competent and representa- 
tive counselors, and then issued a dictum 
as to what the purposes of the counselor 
should be, I question as to how profound- 
ly this would affect what counselors do. 
Essentially, each counselor must deter- 
mine what his own objectives are, both 
in broad, general terms, and in more spe- 
cific terms with each individual coun- 
selee. The counselor has three kinds of 
responsibilities; he is responsible to his 
counselee, he is responsible to society 
through the organization and institution 
in which he works, and he is responsible 
to himself. I suggest that the purpose of 
the counselor varies in accordance with 
the person with whom he works, where 
he works, and his own values, beliefs, and 
attitudes. The responsibility to the social 
institution exerts a necessary control over 
the activities and purposes of the coun- 
selor. The responsibility to the counselee 
makes his services professionally market- 
able. The responsibility to himself pro- 
vides an essential protection to both the 
counselee and the institution. 

The definitions of counseling about 
which I have shown some skepticism have 
contained purposes and objectives of a 
very general nature. I have been able to 
trace my own skepticism back to the first 
time I heard William Schofield discuss the 
“spun glass theory” of personality, a label 
he has attributed to Paul Meehl. This 


skepticism was reinforced by Eysenck’s 
(1952) review of evaluations of psycho- 
_ therapy. Joint doctoral dissertations done 
at Minnesota by Magoon (1954), Hoyt 
(1954), and Jesness (1954) introduced 
further questions as to the general ac- 
complishment of counseling insofar as their 
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carefully developed experiment failed to 
show any general results, but did reveal 
some rather specific behavioral changes. 
A more comprehensive as yet unpublished 
study by Hoyt, Magoon, Volsky, and Nor- 
man confirmed these earlier findings. 
Essentially, these latter authors care- 
fully appraised the purposes and objec- 
tives claimed by many counseling psychol- 
ogists and finally through a sort of rational 
factor analysis decided that three general 
and broad purposes concerned most coun- 
selors: reduction of anxiety, reduction of 
defensive mechanisms, and increase in per- 
sonal problem-solving skills. After they 
developed scales to measure these three 
broad variables, they designed and con- 
ducted an experiment to study the out- 
comes of counseling. Their test results, 
as well as a later analysis by Jewell (1958) 
based upon judgments, revealed that the 
experimental counseled group did not 
change on these three variables, even when 
compared to a noncounseled control 
group. 

I am proposing, therefore, that we care- 
fully study our general acceptance that 
a broad comprehensive personality-behavi- 
oral change results from counseling. We 
should consider the possibility that coun- 
seling produces relatively specific behavi- 
oral changes, changes that in and of them- 
selves may be very important, for if these 
changes did not occur, the individual 
might find aspects of his development and 
growth blocked. Counseling may further 
a broad development only by making it 
possible for other forces and influences, 
both within and without the individual, to 
exert themselves. 

Let me present an example. An anxious 
and agitated young man came to my office. 
He reported to me that he was about to 
be married within a few days, and he 
doubted if he could go through with the 
ceremony. I talked with him about his 
history, his previous experiences, and his 
medical record, and as far as I could de- 
termine, he was a typically healthy and 
normal young man with the exception of 
this one set of anxieties. He quickly ac- 
counted for his anxiety by saying that he 
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thought his history of masturbation would 
result in impotence, and I discovered he 
knew very little about the relative fre- 
quency of masturbation among the popu- 
lation and little about the medical and 
psychological implications of masturba- 
tion. This was about the time that Kin- 
sey’s book on the Sexual Behavior of the 
Human Male was published, and a copy 
was on my desk. I showed him a few of 
the tables in the text, discussed them with 
him for a very short time, and observed 
that during the interview he appeared to 
calm down and relax considerably. At the 
end of the interview he left saying that 
he thought things were well in control 
now, and the next I heard from him was 
several months later when he reported to 
me that he and his wife were very happy. 

Now here we might say that a person- 
ality change was introduced by a rather 
specific technique. Essentially, a block 
was removed from the young man’s be- 
havioral development, and this allowed 
him to progress normally and under his 
own steam. Another perhaps simpler ex- 
ample was the case of a student who had 
a severe case of examination anxiety. The 
counselor worked with this student mainly 
to develop adequate study habits and to 
give the student the feeling that when the 
time for the examination arrived, he was 
more than completely prepared for the 
ordeal. This feeling of preparation and 
the resulting security reduced the anxiety 
sufficiently so the boy could demonstrate 
to himself his ability to handle this new 
and difficult situation. I have selected 
simple illustrations to make my point; ob- 
viously, many cases do not so respond or 
have superficially similar problems that es- 
sentially are quite different. These exam- 
ples warn us not to be presumptuous in 
selecting goals that are too grand and re- 
mind us of our limitations. 
Counseling and Psychotherapy 

Another current dogma is, “Counseling 
and psychotherapy are the same thing.” 
The present unclear distinction between 
the two makes it difficult for the coun- 
selor to clearly define his own professional 
role. The term “clinical” first began to be 
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systematically applied to counseling about 
1939. In a preface to one of his books, 
Williamson states, “The fundamental pur- 
pose of this book is the adaptation of the 
principles, procedures, and techniques of 
clinical psychology to the adjustment prob- 
lems of high school and college students. 
Other personnel workers may prefer to use 
the term clinical psychologist in place of 
clinical counselor to emphasize that this 
type of personnel work is a branch of the 
general profession of applied psychology” 
(1989, p. vii). The term “clinical psycholo- 
gist” had connotations at that time de- 
rived from the employment of most clinical 
psychologists in medical clinics, children’s 
clinics, and organizations for the mentally 
retarded. 

Although the current confusion between 
psychotherapy and counseling predates 
1942, we well might say this dilemma was 
brought to full bloom when Carl Rogers 
decided to use the two terms synonymous- 
ly (Rogers, 1942, p. 3). The frequency 
of the use of the term counseling in Rogers’ 
1942 book is shown by the fact that in 
the index 213 page references appear un- 
der it. Strangely enough, in Rogers’ next 
systematic treatise published in 1951 I 
found less than a dozen such entries, with 
the interesting note listed under the term, 
“See also Client-Centered Psychotherapy.” 


In spite of this attempted merger and 
its consequent reduction of counseling’s 
identity, much evidence suggests that coun- 
seling and psychotherapy are not identical 
and at times are quite different activities. 
Many of us like to assume that usually we 
counsel relatively healthy persons whereas 
the persons at whom psychotherapy is di- 
rected, to paraphrase Colby (1951, p. 3), 
are persons who have neurotic systems or 
discordant personality characteristics which 
interfere with their satisfactory adaptation 
to the world of people and events. The 
subjects of counseling usually are students, 


employees, or parishioners, whereas the | 


subjects of psychotherapy are “patients.” 
Usually counseling occurs in a school set- 
ting or an industrial setting, whereas psy- 
chotherapy usually occurs in a hospital, a 
clinic, or a remedial setting. Psychothera- 
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py usually requires more intensive and 
extensive contacts with the subject, where- 
as counseling in a number of large uni- 
versity counseling centers requires an av- 
erage of no more than three interviews 
per person. 

I propose that we consider counseling 
and psychotherapy to be quite different, 
with full recognition that many counselors 
at times will be called upon to serve as 
psychotherapists, and many psychothera- 
pists will frequently be acting as we usu- 
ally expect a counselor to act. Many of 
the same techniques and methods are used 
by persons engaged in both activities, but 
the specific purposes of these activities 
differ, just as does the frequency of use 
of methods. Hopefully we might say that 
the aim of counseling is to assist a per- 
son who is making relatively normal prog- 
ress, develop even more efficient and 
more satisfying means to his goals. But 
the aim of psychotherapy is to help the 
person who is unable to meet the emo- 
tional demands made of him by his so- 
cial surroundings. A larger proportion of 
research and theory today is based upon 
psychotherapy, but the amount of coun- 
seling provided far exceeds the amount 
of therapy. 


Values 


Another dogma currently heard is, 
“Counselors should not allow their coun- 
seling to be influenced by their own 
values.” Recently Williamson (1958) has 
dealt adequately with this dilemma. It is 
strange that psychologists who are kin to 
those who contend that all of our problem- 
solving abilities, perceptions, and bodily 
reactions are influenced by our attitudes 
and beliefs, are the same ones who con- 
tend the values and attitudes of the coun- 
selor should or can play a minimum role 
in counseling. I would ask here if it is 
not better that a religious person who is 
a counselor recognize the impact of his 
religious beliefs upon his counseling and 
allow this influence to be a creative aspect 
of his counseling? It is not better for a 
counselor with strong intellectual values 
to counsel differently from another who 
has strong aesthetic interests and values, 
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and for each to understand how his own 
values affect his relationships with others? 
Perhaps a suggestion might be made here 
that only after a counselor has carefully 
studied his own attitudes and values 
should he start to search for employment, 
and that the place or institution in which 
he works, and the persons with whom he 
will be counseling, be selected upon the 
basis of the counselor’s own values and 
needs. One might ask are we doing a 
good enough job in helping our young 
counselors select the positions most ap- 
propriate for them? 

Who Counsels? 

“Counseling should be done by psy- 
chologists” is another dogma widely ad- 
vocated by psychologists. How should we 
select counseling trainees, how should they 
be trained, how should they be super- 
vised, and how do we coordinate profes- 
sional counselors from the fields of edu- 
cation, psychology, social work, and the 
ministry? Even if we concluded that psy- 
chologists should be the only professional 
counselors, obviously, our decision would 
have little weight in the employment field. 
But, as yet, nothing indicates that such a 
conclusion is justified. At present no evi- 
dence suggests the greater effectiveness of 
counselors with one type of professional 
background, and in fact, we are not too 
clear about the relationship between pro- 
fessional training and professional skill. 

We have long been concerned with this 
problem of training counselors. A con- 
ference several years ago in Chicago re- 
sulted in a report that has served as a 
basis for recommendations regarding 
training programs (APA, 1952). Empha- 
sized in that report was the need for a 
great diversity of training programs and 
for liberal experimentation in training 
methods. When the Education and Train- 
ing Board of the American Psychological 
Association was established several years 
ago, many of us looked quite hopefully 
toward that Board for stimulation toward 
such developments. The history of the 
Board, at least insofar as it affects coun- 
seling psychology, has been rather dis- 
appointing, and we might seriously con- 
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sider the effects the Board’s activities have 
had upon restricting new developments. 
Indeed we may well question the assump- 
tions the Board holds in reviewing train- 
ing programs in counseling psychology. As 
you can infer, I was sympathetic with the 
conclusion of the committee of depart- 
mental chairmen that the E & T Board 
greatly reduce its concern over evalua- 
tion and approval and greatly increase 
activities that would lead to the develop- 
ment of newer and promising training 
programs. 

Ethics 

“Counselors’ actions should be deter- 
mined by their professional code of ethics” 
is another dogma one hears in numerous 
discussions. This presents a dilemma in- 
volving the distinction between profes- 
sional ethical decisions and _ professional 
methodological decisions. Our 16 psy- 
chologists employed in the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau for years have experienced 
frustration as a result of the ethical code 
of the American Psychological Association. 
The new code may relieve some anxiety, 
but I am sure frustration will continue. 
The frustration results not from the code 
being a bad one, and as hard as we have 
tried we have been unable to arrive at 
any satisfactory code. I think perhaps that 
some of our frustration results from our 
failure to distinguish between what is 
“right” and what is “effective.” 

To clarify my point, let me present an 
example. When we have a certain amount 
of information in our bureau about a stu- 
dent, and when a faculty member who 
is not a trained counselor confers about 
that student, our counselor’s decision to 
reveal or not to reveal information could 
be based upon the APA code. Conse- 
quently, interpreting the code in one way, 
he would not divulge any information. 
On the other hand, the counselor might 
regard the divulging of information as a 
counseling technique, and decide, on the 
basis of the probable outcomes of the ap- 
plication of this technique, whether he 
should report the available information. 
What would most likely happen to the 
student, and others, if the information 
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were or were not divulged, and how com- 
patible is the chosen action with the goals 
of counseling? Another type of confusion 
appeared a few years ago when some 
writers encouraged the selection of cer- 
tain counseling methods upon the basis 
of their ethical implication rather than 
upon the basis of their own effective 
validity. I hold that, as we become con- 
cerned over the welfare of the counselee, 
as we develop increasing confidence in 
our own judgment, and as we accumulate 
information about counseling, then increas- 
ingly we will decide upon many matters 
upon the basis of effectiveness rather than 
dogma. 

Some counseling dogmas concern pro- 
fessional responsibilities as they relate to 
other types of responsibilities. I recently 
learned of a school counselor who sat at 
his desk and observed the beginning of 
a student riot outside of his office window 
and did nothing about it because he 
thought that such involvement would ad- 
versely affect the perception the students 
had of his role of counselor. Fortunately, 
I believe that most counselors are willing 
to accept the fact that along with their 
“counseling” responsibilities they have 
other responsibilities as members of an 
organization and as members of society. 
This fact is made rather explicit in the 
regulations of one university defining 
faculty responsibility for discipline:— 
“Members of the University faculty and 
other employees of the University have 
full authority and it shall be their duty 
to speak to students regarding any dis- 
order, impropriety or neglect of duties and 
to cite such students to the faculty com- 
mittee on student behavior for investiga- 
tion and appropriate action” (Faculty 
Regulation, 1953, p. 40). Even the re- 
vised APA code of ethics provides little 


help with the counselor’s duties implied | 


in this regulation. 
Theory 

Let us look at another dogma: “The 
effectiveness of counseling depends upon 
its basis of sound psychological and social 
theory.” A certain compulsive element in 
our characters forces us to search for the 
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Counseling Principles and Presumptions 


consistency we hope to find between our 
counseling practice and the theories we 
have learned as psychologists. Unfortun- 
ately, these consistencies come to our at- 
tention so rarely that when they do, we 
become almost jubilant. Several years ago 
Shoben (1949) published a paper which 
made many persons optimistic concerning 
the application of learning theory to coun- 
seling. In spite of repeated pleadings from 
Shoben and others, what we do in coun- 
seling remains almost completely unaf- 
fected by current learning theories. 

Almost every personality theory, both 
major and minor, has among its adherents 
counselors who attempt to apply the the- 
ory to their work. But each of these 
counselors recognizes that often his par- 
ticular theory is inappropriate for certain 
situations and consequently, he must ap- 
ply other theories beyond those he favors. 

We might say that at the present time 
counselors rarely make consistent and rigid 
use of a single, systematic theory. Rather 
is our behavior more characterized by use 
of diverse and even contradictory theo- 
ries. With one case a counselor is seen 
to be making use of conditioning theory; 
for the next case you will think he per- 
haps is a psychoanalyst; and for the fol- 
lowing case he is looking at the person 
in light of Maslow’s theory of needs. Cer- 
tainly such shifting should not make the 
counselor feel guilty or inadequate; in- 
deed this is a well accepted strategy in 
the physical sciences. For example, look 
at the use made by physicists of the two 
apparently noncompatible theories, quan- 
tum theory and the wave theory. If a 
theory helps us explain, understand, and 
predict, it can be a useful theory, even 
if it is not congruent with another theory 
that in other situations may be equally 
effective in predicting or explaining. 

As psychologists it should not be too 
difficult for us to accept the fact that it 
will be long before we have a unified 
and consistent theory of behavior. Until 
that time comes, we need to use those 
theories that are available. On the basis 
of this conclusion, we might predict that 
the chances are greater that a counselor 
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will be able to do effective work if he is 
acquainted with many different theories 
and if he is skillful in the flexible use of 
these theories. 


Is Counseling Voluntary? 


I close my inventory of current dogma 
with this one: “Counseling must be on a 
voluntary basis; discipline and counseling 
don’t mix.” Here, as in many other in- 
stances, dogma has interfered with em- 
pirical and logical analysis of a real prob- 
lem of responsibility. Counselors who have 
warned us of the difficulty, and even im- 
possibility, of relating counseling and dis- 
cipline seldom have concerned themselves 
with the meaning of the latter term. Dis- 
cipline, according to the dictionary, means, 
“to educate; to develop by instruction and 
exercise; to teach, to order and correct the 
operation of, as one’s talent or faculties; 
to train in self-control or obedience to 
given standards.” How can one deny the 
disciplinary role of any counselor, and 
equally important, how can one discipline 
without counseling? This dilemma proper- 
ly concerns the nature of the organiza- 
tion of a counseling program, rather than 
only its function. 


Summary 


In this paper I have briefly described a 
few of the dilemmas that face counselors, 
but by no means have I listed all of them. 
For instance, many philosophical questions, 
some of them very old ones, are tightly 
bound in with the fabric of the counselor's 
work. The question of free will and de- 
terminism, the relationship between in- 
tellect and emotion, the question of the 
unity of behavior, the relationships and 
responsibilities of the individual and so- 
ciety, the question of the social utility of 
authority, the problems of individual be- 
havior as related to social change—these 
are all questions that we deal with every 
day, often unknowingly. 

The process of transmuting presump- 
tion into principle, and principle into 
dogma, and the constant interflow of ideas 
from the known to the unknown, and then 
from the unknown to the known, resembles 
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the process of finding new opinions, as 
described by William James (1949, pp. 
147-148). 

“The process here is always the same. 
The individual has a stock of old opinions 
already, but he meets a new experience 
that puts them to a strain. Somebody con- 
tradicts them; or in a reflective moment 
he discovers that they contradict each 
other; or he hears of facts with which 
they are incompatible; or desires arise in 
him which they cease to satisfy. The re- 
sult is an inward trouble to which his 
mind until then had been a stranger, and 
from which he seeks to escape by modify- 
ing his previous mass of opinion. He saves 
as much of it as he can, for in this mat- 
ter of belief we are all extreme conserva- 
tives. So he tries to change first this opin- 
ion, and then that . . . until at last some 
new idea comes up which he can graft 
upon the ancient stock with a minimum 
of disturbance of the latter, some idea that 
mediates between the stock and the new 
experience and runs them into one an- 
other most felicitiously and expediently.” 


Received October 15, 1958. 
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Since Counts’ original work in 1925, a 
large number of similar studies have es- 
tablished that when various groups of sub- 
jects rank job titles according to occupa- 
tional prestige, stable hierarchies are 
found. Nietz (1935), Deeg and Pater- 
son (1947), Tuckman (1950), Inkeles and 
Rossi (1956), and others have shown these 
hierarchies to be highly resistant to change 
through decades of time and in spite of 
wide variation in educational, socio-eco- 
nomic, and cultural characteristics of the 
subjects performing the prestige discrimi- 
nations. Most psychometric studies of oc- 
cupational prestige differ from the present 
study in that they have used lists of com- 
mon occupations with widely disparate 
duties, responsibilities, levels of income, 
and educational requirements. These have 
spanned, in a few titles, not one job fami- 
ly, but the entire occupational structure 
from supreme court justice to bootblack. 
The subjects ranking the job titles have, 
for the most part, been disinterested gen- 
eral population or student groups, rela- 
tively unsophisticated with respect to job 
knowledge. More important, they have 
been rarely ego-involved to the extent of 
actually being engaged in one of the oc- 
cupations to be ranked. 

It is assumed that prestige discrimina- 
tions are also made among occupations 
belonging to the same job family and even 

1This paper is taken from the author’s Ph.D. 
dissertation, (1958). The author wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation to his advisers, Howard P. 
Longstaff and Donald G. Paterson who not only 
guided the project but lent their personal prestige 
by signing the covering letters requesting the 
cooperation of the APA membership and thus 


undoubtedly increasing the percentage of returns 
of the questionnaire. 


. Cloud, Minnesota 


among the subspecialties of a single pro- 
fession, but here, unfortunately, research 
is scant. There have been no previous 
studies in which groups of psychologists 
have made status rankings of occupations 
within their own field. 


Purpose 

The present survey was undertaken to 
answer the following questions: First, do 
psychologists perceive an occupational 
prestige hierarchy within their own job 
family? Second, are there differences in 
the manner in which various special in- 
terest groups within psychology perceive 
this hierarchy? 


Method 


From available occupational informa- 
tion, such as Shartle’s (1946) article, “Oc- 
cupations in Psychology,” the 1949 edi- 
tion of the USES Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, issues of the 1957 APA Em- 
ployment Bulletin, and jobs held by mem- 
bers listed in the 1957 APA Directory, 
twenty job titles were selected as repre- 
sentative of the variation in field of spe- 
cialization, function, locus of employment, 
and educational level currently found 
among occupations requiring psychologi- 
cal training. These titles, coupled with 
short descriptive phrases, including a mini- 
mum educational requirement of BA, MA, 
or PhD, were listed alphabetically on a 
questionnaire with instructions to place 
them in rank order “according to your 
perception of their occupational prestige.” 
This questionnaire is reproduced in Figure 
1 on pages 187-188. 

The questionnaire and a covering let- 
ter requesting cooperation were mailed to 
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Table 1 
Coefficient of Concordance (W) Showing Within- 
Group Agreement for Each Subsample 











Sample N WwW 
APA Random Sample 267 ,65** 
ABEPP Clinical 84 T1°* 
ABEPP Counseling 86 awa 
ABEPP Industrial 92 a. 
Division Samples 

Developmental Fellows 84 168** 

Developmental Associates 82 .68** 

Experimental Fellows 80 1°" 

Experimental Associates 90 81** 

Social Fellows 88 Gle* 

Social Associates 92 ee 

School Fellows 43 65** 

School Associates 89 bon” 





**Significant beyond the .01 level. 


1,348 members of the APA listed in the 
1957 APA Directory. The subjects includ- 
ed an APA random sample of 300, as well 
as samples of 100 each of clinical, coun- 
seling, and industrial diplomates, 100 fel- 
lows and 100 associates from each of the 
divisions of experimental, developmental, 
and personality and social psychology, and 
48 fellows and 100 associates from the 
division of school psychologists. With the 
exception of the random group, the sam- 
pling technique was aimed at selecting 
relatively homogeneous groups of psychol- 
ogists, the majority of whose members 
would, by reason of their affiliation with 
one of the groups above, be expected to 
identify with one or more of the occu- 
pational titles on the list to be ranked. 
Therefore, subjects originally selected at 
random from one of the division samples 
were replaced if by reason of multiple 
division membership, stated interests, and 
occupation, they obviously would show a 
primary allegiance to some other division. 

The original and two follow-up mail- 
ings yielded a gross total return of 91.9 
per cent with a total usable return of 
87.38 per cent. Usable returns for the 
twelve subsamples varied from a low of 
80.0 per cent for the experimental division 
fellows to a high of 92.0 per cent for the 
industrial diplomates and the social divi- 
sion associates. When respondents and 
nonrespondents were compared as_ to 
stated areas of interest, locus of employ- 
ment, and highest degree held, as listed 


in the 1957 APA Directory, no statistically 
significant differences were found. 


Results and Discussion 


Since it was felt that a high degree of 
inter-judge agreement in ranking would 
strongly suggest the existence of a status 
hierarchy among psychological occupa- 
tions, coefficients of concordance, W, were 
computed as indices of within-group 
agreement for each of the 12 subsamples. 
The W for each subsample is shown in 
Table 1. All W’s are statistically signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level. Considering 
the magnitude of these W’s, the pooling 
of the rankings and subsequent descrip- 
tion of a prestige hierarchy for each sub- 
sample, except possibly for the school 
associates, seemed justified. 

Median ranks and quartile deviations for 
the 20 job titles were computed for each 
of the 12 subsamples. The 12 resulting 
prestige hierarchies were then intercorre- 
lated using the Spearman rank order cor- 
relation coefficient as the index of be- 
tween-group similarity.2 The 66 Rho’s 
ranged from .83 to .99 with an average 
value of .95. All intercorrelations were 
statistically significant beyond the .0l 
level. Although a conservative interpreta- 
tion of the magnitude of these intercor- 
relations must lead to the conclusion that 
the observed between-group differences 
are of little practical significance, relatively 
subtle between-group changes in the rank 
of specific occupational titles occurred 
with such consistency that they could 
scarcely have been the result of chance 
variation. 

Three distinct trends were found. First, 
a tendency to upgrade the status of the 
service-oriented titles was seen in its most 
extreme form among both groups of school 
psychologists and was also characteristic 


2Since between-group differences in ranking 
were relatively slight, neither the basic data for 
all 12 groups nor the table of intercorrelations 
will be reproduced here. Tables giving data for 
each subgroup as well as the table of intercorre- 
lations have been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 
6026, remitting $1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm or 
$1.25 for photocopies. 
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ically Table 2 
The Prestige Hierarchies of 20 Psychological Occupations Based on the Rankings 
of Four Sample Groups 
ee of 
vould Counseling Experimental School 
APA Random Diplomates Associates Associates 
status Occupation - ; : 
cupa- Median Median Median Median 
wees ranks Q ranks Q ranks Q ranks Q 
sroup Psychology Prof. (large university ‘a 2 is 12 44 1.7 1.87 
aples. Experimental Psychologist (general) 48 2.57 42 258 1.8 54 6.6 8.65 
vn in Clinical Psychologist (institutional) 4.7 2.84 5.4 2.89 7.2 1.80 8.5 2.86 
gnifi- Social Psychologist 56 264 65 229 51 189 82 3.69 
leri Consulting Psychologist (industrial) 6.0 2.64 60 2.51 74 1,71 5.7 8.18 
— Research Psychologist (human engr.) 70 258 68 261 42 189 91 3.80 
voling Research Psychologist (test constr.) 75 287 6.6 2.22 5.5 1.50 7.8 38.82 
scrip- Counseling Psychologist 1-232 55 £2 92 127 65 2.87 
- sub- Psychologist (survey research) 8.2 2.50 7.7 2.18 7.35\- 158 89 3.82 
chool Psychology Prof. (small arts coll.) 9.8 2.55 10.2 2.88 8.7 3.29 115 38.68 
. Clinical Psychologist (private prac.) 10.1 3.97 10.9 3.48 12.6 2.18 8.8 4,42 
Child Psychologist 115 2.78 126 1.98 12.3 1.46 9.7 3.47 
ns for Psychology Prof. (teachers coll.) Ik5S 2.23 11S 1.65 114 2.48 11.8 3.82 
each School Psychologist 14.1 1.96 143 1.44 15.5 1.45 10.0 2.97 
alting Psychologist (educ. skills clinic) 14.7 1.80 14.8 1.74 15.6 1.84 18.9 2.83 
Personnel Psychologist 149 1.91 140 1.52 13.9 168 153 1.52 
nignisii Rehabilitation Counselor 16.0 139 165 .89 15.6 126 161 1.65 
r COr- High School Counselor 184 86 182 78 188 85 184 1.10 
f be- Psychometrist i) oe oe) ee ee: ee ee ee 
Rho’s Employment Interviewer 19.5 .67 19.5 82 19.3 86 19.7 67 
erage 
were 
> 01 of the random sample, the clinical and _ ciates of the divisions of experimental and 
preta- counseling diplomates, the social associ- school psychologists are of special inter- 
ercor- ates, and, to a lesser extent, the develop- est. As can be seen by the magnitude of 
. that mental associates. Second, an upgrading the W’s in Table 1 and the Q values in 
‘ences of the status of the academic-scientific Table 2, the experimental associates is one 
tively and research-oriented titles was found of the groups showing the highest degree 
rank most pronounced in the rankings of both of within-group agreement in the ranks 
urred groups from the division of experimental they assigned. The school associates, on 
could psychology, and evident to a lesser extent the other hand, demonstrated the least 
hance among the industrial diplomates and the degree of within-group agreement in rank- 
social and developmental fellows. Third, ing of all groups studied. Further, the 
First, using either the pooled judgments of the rankings of these two groups show the 
f the APA random sample or an average of the least degree of similarity, with the Rho 
most median ranks of all 12 subsamples as a between median rankings of only .83. The 
chool set of reference points, each subgroup ranking of each group illustrates the ex- 
sristic showed a tendency to upgrade from one tremes of one of the trends mentioned 
a to three ranks the status of the titles with above. The experimental associates tend 
“ re which the group’s members are closely to elevate the status of the academic-sci- 
lations identified. entific and research titles, while the school 
ta for Table 2 shows the median ranks and the associates tend to elevate the status of the 
rcorre- quartile deviations for 4 of the 12 sub- service-oriented occupations. 
eh groups studied. In addition to those of the § The hierarchies seem to be in part a 
it No. . 7 f 
an APA random group and the counseling product of the minimum educational re- 
diplomates, the hierarchies of the asso- quirement assigned to each title—a bias 
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introduced by the form of the instrument, 
which is perhaps the major limitation in 
this study. In the APA random hierarchy, 
the first nine positions were assigned to 
the “PhD titles,” the next eight to the 
“MA titles,” and the last three to the “BA 
titles.” To affix to a title an MA or BA 
minimum educational requirement may 
well have predetermined its placement in 
the lower half of the status hierarchy by 
a large proportion of the respondents. The 
rankings of what may be thought of as 
the high prestige “MA titles,” such as clini- 
cal psychologist, private practice; profes- 
sor of psychology, small arts college; child 
psychologist, and professor of psychology, 
teachers college, did overlap to a consid- 
erable extent the lower prestige “PhD 
titles,” such as counseling psychologist; 
research psychologist, test construction, 
and psychologist, survey research. Of all 
12 groups sampled, only the fellows and 
associates from the division of school psy- 
chologists disregarded the minimum edu- 
cational requirement bias in sufficiently 
large numbers for this to be reflected in 
the group statistics. 


Counseling Psychology 


Of special interest to readers of this 
Journal is the position accorded the title 
“Counseling Psychologist” in the occupa- 
tional hierarchy of each subgroup. The 
counseling diplomates placed the title 
fourth and essentially in tied position with 
clinical psychologist, institutional; the 
school associates also placed the title 
fourth. All other subgroups placed the 
title considerably lower—from seventh for 
the school fellows to tenth for the experi- 
mental associates. Seven of the 12 groups 
assigned it the lowest status of any title 
with the PhD as the stated minimum edu- 
cational requirement. The counseling 
diplomates’ ranking of this title was the 
most pronounced example in this study 
of a group’s upgrading of the status of its 
own specialty. 

Some counseling psychologists have ex- 
pressed a concern over these findings. One 
has only to read the editorial comment in 
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the Winter 1958 issue of this Journal for 
a concise statement of this reaction. Yet 
in retrospect, these results are perhaps 
not surprising. While the function of the 
“counseling psychologist” has doubtless 
been on the scene for a considerable period 
under other titles, his title, as a specialty, 
is a recent one. 

The other two counseling titles appear- 
ing on the questionnaire—“Rehabilitation 
Counselor” and “High School Counselor’— 
were set at the lower end of the hierarchy 
below all titles which included the word 
“psychologist.” The unanimity of agree- 
ment across all subgroups (including the 
counseling diplomates) as to the place- 
ment of these two titles suggests that a 
large proportion of the subjects do not 
perceive these titles as part of the family 
of psychological occupations. 

As in any attitude and opinion survey, 
the findings are highly dependent upon 
the nature of the questionnaire used to 
collect those opinions. The fact that the 
1,177 psychologists surveyed were able to 
rank, with a high degree of consensus, the 
20 job titles, by no means guarantees that 
these same prestige distinctions are made 
in any other context. 

Many comments were received from the 
respondents during the course of the sur- 
vey, recognizing and yet vehemently de- 
crying the existence of a status hierarchy 
within psychology. The writer is in com- 
plete sympathy with this position. The 
existence among psychologists of a set of 
attitudes which allows them to relegate 
certain classes of their colleagues to the 
role of “second class citizens” is indeed 
unfortunate. It is hoped that the mere de- 
scription of some of these prestige differ- 
ences will constitute a step toward the 
neutralization of their deleterious effects 
upon rational vocational choice, job satis- 
faction, turn-over, and intraprofessional re- 
lationships within psychology. 


Summary 


This paper describes in part the results 
of a survey in which a random sample and 
11 special interest groups in the APA were 
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Psychologists’ Prestige Rankings of Psychological Occupations 


asked to rank 20 job titles in psychology 
according to occupational prestige. The 
results indicated that psychologists were, 
with a reasonably high degree of agree- 
ment, able to make the requested prestige 
discriminations. This fact has been inter- 
preted as suggesting the existence of an 
occupational prestige hierarchy within 
psychology. 

Comparisons of the pooled rankings of 
the members of the various APA divisions 
and diplomate groups did not reveal dif- 
ferences of any great practical significance 
in the perception of the hierarchy. There 
were, however, small but consistent trends 
toward the upgrading by some groups of 
the status of academic and research titles 
while others upgraded the service-oriented 
titles. Each group tended to upgrade the 
status of those titles which a large propor- 
tion of its members would be expected to 
identify as their own or those of closely 
related psychological occupations. The 
most striking example of this tendency was 
found in the counseling diplomates’ rank- 
ing of the title “Counseling Psychologist.” 


Received July 1, 1959. 


Fig. 1. 


Listed below are 20 common occupations in 
psychology. Each is followed by a short defini- 
tion and the usual minimum educational require- 
ments. Please rank these job titles from “1” to 
“20” according to your perception of their occu- 
pational prestige. Use “1” to indicate the job 
which seems to you to have the most prestige 
associated with it; “2” the next most, etc. . . 
with “20” indicating the least prestige. 

To keep track of the ranks already assigned, 
you may wish to cross out the numbers below as 
you use them. 
ar & « 4 & € Ff & @& 
i #2 Ii 4 3 (6 (OT (COS «6S 80 


sae Child Psychologist: (MA; evaluation, consult- 
ing, therapy in various types of child guid- 
ance clinics or in private practice.) 

Be Clinical Psychologist, Institutional: (PhD; di- 
agnosis, therapy and research usually in 
private or government hospital or agency.) 

Bee) Clinical Psychologist, Private Practice: (MA; 
diagnosis, therapy, consulting in private or 
small consulting firm.) 

... Consulting Psychologist, Industrial: (PhD; con- 
sulting with industry on a wide range of 
personnel procedures and research.) 
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Questionnaire Used in This Study 


et Counseling Psychologist: (PhD; vocational and 
personal counseling and research in college, 
government or private agency.) 

dds Employment Interviewer: (BA; selection and 
classification interviewing in a government 
agency or industrial personnel department.) 

oem Experimental Psychologist, General: (PhD; 
wide range of human and animal research 
either basic or applied, with universities, 
research foundations or government.) 

“ae High School Counselor: (BA; educational, vo- 
cational and personal counseling in a high 
school setting.) 

viet Personnel Psychologist: (MA; performs a wide 
range of personnel and industrial relations 
duties and research in government or in- 
dustry.) 

GN. Professor of Psychology, Large University: 
(PhD; primarily a specialist with teaching 
and research activities in one or two areas 
of psychology.) 

nes Professor of Psychology, Small Arts College: 
(MA; primarily an educator, a non-special- 
ist, teaches a range of psychology courses.) 

ae: Professor of Psychology, Teachers College: 
(MA; primarily an educator, but also a spe- 





cialist in ed. psych., teaching general and 
ed. psych. courses.) 


ee Psychologist, Educational Skills Clinic: (MA; 


evaluation, consulting and remedial work 
in school, university or private clinics.) 

Psychologist, Survey Research: (PhD; research 
on public reaction to ad campaigns, prod- 
ucts, government activities, political issues, 
etc.; employed by government, industry 
and survey agencies.) 

Psychometrist: (BA; administers, scores and 
may interpret psychological tests; employed 
in a wide range of settings.) 

Rehabilitation Counselor: (MA; vocational and 
personal counseling of handicapped with 
state or private agency.) 
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eee Research Psychologist, Human Engineering: 


(PhD; research in machine design in pri- 
vate industry or government.) 

Research Psychologist, Psychological Test Con- 
struction: (PhD; research in test construc- 
tion and standardization with industry, 
government or test publisher.) 

School Psychologist: (MA; evaluation, consult- 
ing, some counseling; usually with state 
department of education or school system.) 

Social Psychologist: (PhD; primarily research 
activities with group phenomena; employed 
by universities, research foundations and 
government.) 
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Psychological Theory in Rehabilitation Counseling 


Leonard Diller 
New York University—Bellevue Medical Center 


Very little has been written from a 
psychological standpoint on the treatment 
of the disabled person in a rehabilitation 
setting. The student must therefore fall 
back on the many studies of the disabled 
which have little bearing on practical 
clinical work or else he must apply on his 
own the principles and experience gained 
from other settings. It is the aim of this 
paper to fill this gap by (a) describing the 
kinds of psychosocial therapies used in a 
rehabilitation setting, (b) relating them 
to broader psychological principles and 
(c) relating both the types of treatment 
and their rationales to the disabled per- 
son. 

We might best begin by considering a 
specific observation which helped augment 
the need for this paper. An analysis of 
the stated goals of 120 adult males in a 
physical medicine and rehabilitation cen- 
ter revealed that almost every patient ex- 
pressed a wish for a return to physical 
normality or a desire to acquire motor 
skills. Almost one half of the group ex- 
pressed a wish for help in regard to a 
vocational problem. Less than ten per cent 
expressed a wish for freedom from worry 
or tension as a primary goal. Most patients 
in a rehabilitation center therefore want 
help in the physical area, some want help 
in the vocational area, and few want help 
in the area of adjustment. It is difficult 
to tell whether these verbalized goals are 
functions of the patient’s needs or of the 
organization of the rehabilitation center 
which may create certain values and 
“built-in demands.” It is clear, however, 
that (a) the incidence of people who need 
psychological help probably is greater than 
ten per cent (Grayson, et al., 1952) and 
that (b) these verbalizations pose prob- 
lems for the counseling and psychothera- 


peutic activities carried out in a rehabili- 
tation setting. Terwilliger and Fiedler 
(1958), for example, have demonstrated 
that the chief difference between stu- 
dents who seek therapeutic help and those 
who do not, lies in acknowledged subjec- 
tive feelings of discomfort rather than in 
reality factors. People who verbalize dis- 
satisfaction are more likely to seek thera- 
peutic help than those who do not. Psy- 
chotherapists of diverse schools (Gill, et 
al., 1954; Rosenman, 1955; Wolberg, 1954) 
testify to this point. 

How then do we approach the patient 
who needs help in the physical, vocation- 
al and psychological areas? What do we 
focus onP What treatment strategies do 
we use? Why? These are daily problems 
for the psychiatrist, social worker, and 
psychologist as well as the counselor. 


Types of Psychosocial Therapies 


What types of treatment does a psy- 
chosocial service offer? Broadly speak- 
ing, two basic kinds of help are offered 
—one is concerned with problems stem- 
ming from reality and the second is ori- 
ented about the patient’s personal prob- 
lems. Both of these can be subdivided, 
so that we can say that a psychosocial 
service offers at least four kinds of help. 
First, it provides information about social 
and vocational resources to people who 
are displaced from their normal environ- 
ments by a physical disability. Second, it 
provides counseling to people who have 
anxieties about the choices they have to 
make to deal with difficult reality prob- 
lems. Third, it provides formal psycho- 
therapy to people whose distress prevents 
them from dealing with a difficult reality. 
Fourth, it provides supportive psycho- 
therapy to people who are so disorgan- 
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ized by their problems that they cannot 
focus on the motivational patterns which 
contribute to their anxieties or deal with 
the problems posed by their environment. 

We cannot discuss the types of treat- 
ment without pointing out that in a re- 
habilitation setting there are some people 
who are not candidates for this help de- 
spite the many environmental and psycho- 
logical problems with which they are faced. 
In these instances, accepting help seems 
counter to the overcharged need to main- 
tain dominating relationships with peo- 
ple. This need is related to a strong de- 
fense against dependency wishes. Such a 
defense may be useful in coping with the 
actual dependency imposed by a severe 
disability. Attacking the defense may run 
the risk of sabotaging the patient's chief 
resources. 

It would be satisfying to be able to say 
that the types of management described 
above are mutually exclusive and distinct 
from each other. However, I think it is 
more sensible to view them more as modal 
points which are the foci of transactions 
between the patient and the psychosocial 
worker. At times, one type may blend into 
another or shift completely from one to 
the other. For example, a patient may 
have benefited sufficiently from supportive 
psychotherapy to be able to deal with his 
reality problems. The worker then must 
be prepared to shift his strategies. On the 
whole, however, it would be my hunch 
that, in most cases, there is a relative con- 
stancy of role demanded from the worker 
in any one Case. 


A Theoretical Aspect of Psychosocial 
Therapies 


Is it possible to do a job analysis of 
the various kinds of psychosocial treat- 
ment and translate it into psychological 
principles? A rational theory of treatment 
can be derived from the premise that the 
stimulus figure provided by the psycho- 
social worker should fit the patient’s per- 
ceptual capacities. 

In two stimulating publications, Bordin 
(1955a & 1955b) has recently analyzed 
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treatment strategies in terms of one dimen- 
sion of perception—tolerance for ambigu- 
ity. One of the crucial differences be- 
tween counseling and psychotherapy is in 
the degree of structure provided by the 
expert. In counseling the worker assumes 
a highly definitive role, so that he presents 
a rather clear-cut stimulus figure for the 
patient. In classical therapy the worker 
assumes the properties of a vague stimu- 
lus figure, a rather blank field on which 
the patient projects his tensions and per- 
ceptual distortions. From the patient's 
standpoint he is asked to perform in the 
absence of the usual cues present in social 
relationships. The therapeutic role, which 
encourages projection, also encourages 
transference, in contrast with the counsel- 
ing role. Such an analysis is congruent 
with principles derived from perceptual 
theory which emphasizes the projection of 
feelings, wishes and needs in ambiguous 
stimulus fields. A recent experiment by 
Temerlin (1956) demonstrates that indi- 
viduals who respond poorly to the auto- 
kinetic situation respond poorly to psycho- 
analytically-oriented psychotherapy when 
compared with persons who are able to 
project motion in the autokinetic situation. 

The various types of rehabilitation thera- 
pies differ in the degree of structure pro- 
vided by the worker. Thus, environmental 
counseling calls for a very clearly defined 
role on the part of the worker, so that 
the content of the contacts falls along rigid, 
well-marked channels. A deviation by either 
the worker or the patient may confuse the 
goal of counseling. Psychological counsel- 
ing calls for a less highly defined stimulus 
figure. The worker, while he recognizes and 
uses transference phenomena, must main- 
tain his role as an agent of reality and guide 
the patient along the various possibilities 
which the future may hold in store. Psy- 
chotherapy calls for the worker to play an 
even less definitive role in the sense that 
he obtrudes less of his own personality. 
Supportive therapy calls for the worker 
to assume a more structured role than in 
“uncovering” types of therapy. It is the 
role of a benevolent parent surrogate, 
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whose empathy, understanding, and “giv- 
ing” quality make a working relationship 
possible. 


Personality Variables in the 
Therapeutic Task 


If we assume that psychosocial thera- 
pists provide stimulus figures ranging from 
the highly structured (a furnisher of in- 
formation about community resources) to 
the relatively ambiguous (a warm, vague 
person who deals with unraveling con- 
flicting motivations), we can raise the fol- 
lowing question: Which psychological 
forces in the patient determine the extent 
to which he can tolerate an ambiguous 
stimulus field? There is a good deal of 
experimental support to the theory that 
at least two, not necessarily independent, 
conditions must be taken into account 
here: (a) the strength and nature of a 
set (Adamson & Taylor, 1954; Basowitz, 
et al., 1955) (this may be translated as 
need or expectancy), and (b) the level of 
anxiety (Basowitz, et al., 1955 and Bruner, 
1955). The existence of a strong set and/or 
a great deal of anxiety will cause an in- 
dividual to telescope, flatten or fixate the 
stimulus field so that he responds inade- 
quately in a situation calling for integrated 
perception. In such a case, we say that 
the individual can not tolerate an ambigu- 
ous field and can not solve the problems 
inherent in the structure of the field (Him- 
elstein, 1958). 

At this point let us turn the argument 
back to the patient in a rehabilitation cen- 
ter with the following two points: (a) A 
strong set and/or a great deal of anxiety 
is manifested by fixation on the physical 
aspects of the disability, e.g., miraculous 
recovery or somatic preoccupation to the 
exclusion of social and vocational consid- 
erations. The less the patient is fixated 
on the physical disability, the more he is 
able to consider social and vocational goals 
and proceed even further to consider his 
own personal stresses. The ability to focus 
on personal problems and stresses, as we 
have indicated above, requires some toler- 
ance for ambiguity and, therefore, is com- 
patible with a moderate but not a high 
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degree of anxiety. (b) A strong set and/or 
a great deal of anxiety is manifested by 
the patient’s inability to admit any per- 
sonal shortcomings or say anything nega- 
tive about himself. Two doctoral disserta- 
tions carried out at our center show that 
(1) children of rigid, authoritarian parents 
(strong set) do not admit to any personal 
problems about their disabilities (Tutt- 
man, 1955) and (2) paraplegics who are 
identified as rigid and authoritarian on 
the basis of the F scale and the Rorschach 
test do not reveal problems which they 
face in rehabilitation or in dealing with 
their disabilities (Lowenheim, 1957). A 
patient who does not verbalize any short- 
comings may therefore be intolerant of an 
ambiguous stimulus. He may ve extreme- 
ly anxious, yet he cannot face the task 
requirements of psychotherapy. Fixation 
on miraculous physical recovery and in- 
ability to verbalize shortcomings are both 
facets of the mechanism of denial. Dis- 
cussing future vocational plans and ad- 
mitting personal deficiencies are character- 
istic of both personal counseling and psy- 
chotherapy. 

There is one variety of patient that, at 
first glance, seems to contradict this theory. 
Patients with excessive disruption of ego 
functioning may manifest a great deal of 
anxiety, speak only of their physical dis- 
ability and yet verbalize many negative 
self-remarks, to the point where they ap- 
pear to be almost perseverating. Such pa- 
tients may be extremely depressed or bat- 
tling against a psychotic process. In such 
cases when the ego is close to being over- 
whelmed, the patient may be preoccupied 
with the negative self-attitudes. However, 
under such circumstances, negative self 
statements, by their very excess, indicate 
that the patient cannot tolerate an am- 
biguous stimulus field or a type of rela~ 
tionship aimed at examining his motiva-. 
tional structure. Supportive therapy is the- 
treatment of choice in such instances. 

The theory is therefore modified to read:: 
the tolerance of ambiguity is greatest when 
the patient verbalizes a moderate amount 
of negative self-remarks. Intolerance is 


present where negative self statements are 
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absent or present to an excessive amount. 
In another context Block and Thomas 
(1955) have pointed out the curvilinear 
relationship between self statements and 
social adjustment. 

Let us summarize the theory as it re- 
lates to therapy in the following table: 


psychological theory to grips with prac- 
tical problems in rehabilitation. I do not 
know how far our theory can apply to 
different kinds of problems in different 
rehabilitation settings. However, I do feel 
that the basic premises are worth explor- 
ing in order to find a more reasonable 


Table 1 


Interrelationships between Types of Psychosocial Therapies and Structure of the 
Stimulus Field and Personality 








Type of Therapy Environmental _ Psychological Psychotherapy Supportive 

Information Counseling (“Uncovering” Psychotherapy 
Type) 
Stimulus Structure Very Struc- Fairly Struc- Less Struc- Very Struc- 
Provided by Worker tured tured to Less tured tured 
Structured 

Fixation of Need Strong Moderate Moderate to Strong 

(physical) Minimal 

Anxiety Level Varies, Gener- Moderate Moderate Very Great 
ally Great 

Self Revelation Minimal Moderate Moderate Excessive 





Even if the theory turns out to be in- 
accurate in its specifics, it may possess the 
following values: (a) If valid, it can serve 
as a useful model to establish a rational 
basis for psychosocial therapies. (b) It 
allows for the fact that different types of 
treatment are useful for different kinds of 
problems. (c) It reorients our thinking 
about diagnostic procedures. For example, 
it may be more helpful to analyze data 
from projective tests in terms of the ques- 
tion, “How much self-exploration should 
this person be exposed to?” rather than to 
evaluate other dimensions of personality 
which are not relevant to the rehabilita- 
tion process (Diller & Riklan, 1957, and 
La Fon, 1954). (d) It can be anchored to 
empirical and even experimental observa- 
tions, ie., it can be tested by comparing 
relevant personality dimensions with actu- 
al treatment procedures, and relevant per- 
sonality dimensions (expectancy, anxiety 
and self-revelation) with each other. At 
this stage, the theory may require some 
modification and may even appear to be 
a bit clumsy for use as a model. 

This discussion has attempted to bring 


way of thinking about the clinical and 
counseling approaches to the disabled. 


Summary 

In attempting to relate psychological 
theory to practical problems in rehabilita- 
tion, it was pointed out that a psychosocial 
service help patients in four basic ways: 
(a) furnishing information about social 
and vocational problems, (b) counseling, 
(c) psychotherapy of a conflict uncover- 
ing type, and (d) psychotherapy of a 
supportive type. An attempt was made 
to describe these services in terms of the 
stimulus roles provided by the worker, the 
personality variables which were felt to be 
congruent with these roles, and the values 
found in a rehabilitation center. This set- 
ting was contrasted with the typical set- 
ting where a client seeks help for emo- 
tional problems. A theory of the interrela- 
tionships of these various factors was out- 
lined. 
Received February 3, 1958. 
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The Effect of Needs on Responses to Job Duties 


Richard P. Walsh? 
VA Hospital, Perry Point, Maryland 


The relationship between personality 
factors and vocational choice has received 
considerable study in the past few years. 
The most typical approaches have been: 
(a) examining for personality similarities 
in persons gainfully employed at the same 
occupation (Chyatte, 1949; Dodge, 1938; 
Dodge, 1943; Roe, 1958; Segal, 1954; Sta- 
cey & Goldberg, 1953); (b) investigating 
personalities of individuals applying for 
the same job (Bennett & Gordon, 1944); 
(c) studying the personalities of individu- 
als enrolled in the same college curricu- 
lum (Blum, 1947; Brown, 1948; Norman 
& Redlo, 1952; Spaney, 1953); (d) seek- 
ing relationships between scores on voca- 
tional interest inventories and personality 
inventories (Cottle, 1950; Ferguson, et al., 
1941; Sternberg, 1955); (e) studying the 
factors of job satisfaction and interest in 
the job (Schaffer, 1953); and (f) using 
occupational titles as content in a person- 
ality test (Holland, 1958). Despite their 
diversity, all of these approaches have 
found some significant positive relation- 
ships to exist. 

For the most part, these studies have 
been concerned with the chosen occupa- 
tion as a whole. That is, personality fac- 
tors have been correlated with the desire 
to be a physician, lawyer, etc. The present 
study differs in that it was designed to 
investigate the relationship between per- 
sonality factors and the liking or disliking 
of the components of jobs, i.e., actual job 
duties the individual is called upon to per- 
form as a member of a broad occupa- 
tional group. 

1This paper is based upon a thesis submitted 
to the Graduate School of the University of 
Maryland in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
August 1957. The research was done under the 
direction of John W. Gustad. 


The hypothesis proposed was as follows: 
Individuals will select as liked or disliked 
the specific duties of any given job which 
are consistent or inconsistent, respective- 
ly, with their psychological needs. 


Method 


The initial step involved the construc- 
tion of the Job Description Questionnaire 
(JDQ). In its final form, the JDQ con- 
sisted of 24 job descriptions, each contain- 
ing eight duties on which the subjects were 
asked to make a judgment of “appealing” 
or “not appealing.” Because this instru- 
ment was especially constructed for this 
study, its development will be presented 
in more detail. 

Specific job duties and/or working con- 
ditions were taken from three sources: the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, actual 
job descriptions for managerial jobs from 
an unidentified plant, and the investiga- 
tor’s knowledge of specific jobs. A total 
of 207 items was accumulated. 

The criteria for the original selection 
of a duty were: (a) it referred primarily 
to managerial or professional positions (be- 
cause college students were being used); 
(b) it was sufficiently general to lessen 
the chance of its being identified with 
any specific job (to avoid contamination 
from the connotations of occupational 
titles); (c) it potentially offered satisfac- 
tion for one of the following eight needs: 
Achievement, Affiliation, Autonomy, 
Change, Dominance, Exhibition, Nurtur- 
ance, and Order; and (d) it appeared to 
fit predominantly into only one of these 
need categories. 

The collected duties were then random- 
ized and presented to 12 clinical psycholo- 
gist judges for classification. These judges 
were instructed to classify the duties into 
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nine categories, the eight need categories 
mentioned above and one entitled “does 
not fit into any of these.” The latter cate- 
gory was included to reduce the proba- 
bility of a duty being forced into a cate- 
gory when in fact it belonged in none. 
Only those job duties on which 10 of the 
12 judges could agree belonged in a cer- 
tain category were accepted for the JDQ. 

From the final pool of duties, a scale 
was constructed for each need category 
consisting of eight duties reflecting the 
need in question. Three categories, Af- 
filiation, Change, and Exhibition, each fell 
one duty short of the desired eight and 
another duty had to be added. These 
added duties were obtained by review- 
ing the analysis and selecting duties where 
judges had been evenly split in classify- 
ing the duty under two different needs, 
one being the need in question. Examina- 
tion of some of these duties showed that 
the disagreement was usually due to key 
words and revising the statement resulted 
in agreement. For example, “is in charge of 
a trouble shooting sales crew” was rated 
Dominance by those judges responding to 
the first four words and rated Change 
by those responding to the last four. 
Changing the statement to “is part of a 
trouble shooting sales crew” brought 
agreement for Change. 

Finally, 24 fictitious job descriptions 
were constructed, each containing one rep- 
resentative duty from each of the eight 
scales. As there were only eight duties 
for each scale and 24 job descriptions, it 
was necessary to repeat each item three 
times in a different context. This also pro- 
vided a check on consistency of choice. 
Care was taken to insure that duties never 
appeared with the same duties they had 
been previously matched with. Duties 
were also counterbalanced, ie., if an 
Achievement duty began the first job de- 
scription, the Achievement duty on the 
next job description was last. 

For each of the eight JDQ need scales, 
each subject received three separate 


scores; a positive score based on the num- 
ber of duties from the scale marked as 
desirable, a negative score based on the 


number of duties marked negatively, and 
a combined score which was the positive 
score minus the negative score. The pur- 
pose of using both a positive and negative 
score was to determine whether dislikes 
would be as correlated with needs as likes. 
The combined score was included to see 
if it would serve in the stead of both. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule (PPS) (1954) was employed to obtain 
a measure of the needs to be studied with 
a more conventional personality instrument. 

The sample consisted of 96 male col- 
lege students enrolled in a beginning psy- 
chology course. While this would appear 
to be a limiting sample in terms of the 
generalizations which might be made from 
the study, it may be pointed out that they 
are representative of a large group who 
are currently in the throes of preparing 
themselves for their career. The factors 
influencing their perception of the world 
of work are as important to the counselor 
and personnel man as are the factors in- 
fluencing the more experienced. 

It does not necessarily hold, however, 
that similar results would not be obtained 
with a more sophisticated group. As a 
matter of fact, a recent pilot study of this 
hypothesis using hospital aides as subjects 
produced the same significant results 
found in the present study. This latter 
study is being replicated with a larger 
sample and will be published upon com- 
pletion. 

The instructions to the subjects in the 
present study, paraphrased, were to im- 
agine themselves as part of an advertis- 
ing firm and that they had been given 
the job of suggesting for each of the 
24 jobs which two features of the job 
should be “played up” and which two 
should be “played down” in a forthcom- 
ing recruitment campaign. After complet- 
ing this task they were given the PPS. 


Results 


Pearsonian correlations were calculated 
between subjects’ scores on the PPS scales 
and their scores on the respective JDQ 
scales. These correlations are presented 
in Table 1. Of the 24 coefficients calcu- 
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Table 1 
Correlations between JDQ Scores and PPS Scales 
JDQ 
Scores PPS Scales 
ACH AFF AUT CHG DOM EXH NUR ORD 
Positive 24** .18* .18* 34** A9** 15 03 82** 
Negative 05 —.15 —.20* —.12 —.44** —.,16* —.17* —.31** 
“Cr 14 2" 21° .29%* 53** —,18* —11 —.35** 





*Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
**Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


lated, 17 were significant at the .05 level 
or beyond, with nine also being signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
All the correlations were low in magnitude 
ranging from +.03 for Nurturance to +.53 
for Dominance. 

All the PPS scales correlated with at 
least one of the scores from their respec- 
tive JDQ scales. Three of the JDQ scales, 
Order, Dominance, and Autonomy were 
significant for all three methods of scor- 
ing; Change, Exhibition, and Affiliation 
were significant for the positive and com- 
bined scores; and Achievement and Nur- 
turance had at least one significantly re- 
lated score, the positive and negative re- 
spectively. 


Discussion 


The major conclusion drawn was that 
subjects with certain need patterns, as 
measured by the PPS, tended to select 
or reject job duties on the JDQ in a man- 
ner which clinical judges had previously 
agreed would be consistent with these 
needs. The hypothesis was thus consid- 
ered confirmed. 

The magnitudes of the correlations sug- 
gest clearly that other sources of variation 
exist in this system. Three factors believed 
to be significant in reducing these corre- 
lations were the validity of the two in- 
struments, the obviousness of certain 
needs and means of their satisfaction, and 
the social desirability of the items on the 
JDQ. 
The validity of the instruments em- 
ployed is obviously a crucial factor, and 
both measures lack conclusive findings in 
this regard. Further validation studies will 


be necessary to evaluate how much this 
factor contributed to the error term. 

The second factor, obviousness of needs, 
was felt to have some possible influence 
on the subjects’ choices of duties. That 
is, certain needs were more obvious than 
others, and means of satisfying them were 
more apparent. For example, an individual 
with a high need Dominance might easily 
have recognized a situation where he could 
express this need. On the other hand, a 
person with a high need Achievement 
might not have as readily recognized all 
the situations where expression of this need 
was possible. Support is lent to this by 
the fact that those scales showing the high- 
est correlations between the JDQ and PPS, 
Dominance and Order, gave the clinical 
judges the least difficulty in classifying 
duties while those showing the lowest cor- 
relations, Achievement and Nurturance 
gave the judges the most. This suggests 
that even the experts had some difficulty 
in this regard. 

Social desirability was felt to be im- 
portant principally because it was cor- 
rected for in the PPS and not in the JDQ. 
It is possible that an individual with a 
high need in some area might not have 
checked a job duty offering satisfaction 
for this need as liked if the duty was felt 
to be a socially undesirable one. 

Despite these shortcomings, there are 
several important implications of this study 
should the results bear up under further 
research. First, the results imply that, in 
addition to being a source of income, a 
job also serves as a major outlet for psy- 
chological needs. Also, if these needs are 
strong enough and require constant satis- 
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The Effect of Needs on Responses to Job Duties 


faction, it seems reasonable that the indi- 
vidual will seek out a job where this can 
be accomplished, whether he is aware of 
it or not. 

It is going only a step further to assume 
that the individual also “shapes” his job 
to fit his needs. That is, he may accentu- 
ate some aspects of his job, building up 
their importance, devoting more time to 
them than was originally called for, play- 
ing down other duties which he finds less 
satisfying. Studies of how individuals dis- 
tort their original job descriptions may lead 
to more evidence regarding the effect of 
needs on a person's job and his choice of 
a job. Such studies might also provide 
criteria against which to examine the valid- 
ity of the instruments employed in this 
study. 

Another implication is that different in- 
dividuals respond to different aspects of 
the same job depending upon their per- 
sonality characteristics. What is a selling 
point for one person might drive another 
applicant away. This finding might also 
throw some light on why studies referred 
to earlier have found considerable varia- 
tion in personality types selecting the same 
job. It may well be that the different types 
are responding to altogether different as- 
pects of the occupation. A more definitive 
study of this point would require using a 
stratified sample with the different needs 
all equally represented. In this case, every 
duty should have equally as good a chance 
of being chosen as the next. 

The results also lend support to Segal’s 
(1954) plea for job analyses in terms of 
personality requirements and opportunities 
for satisfaction of needs on the job. A per- 
sonnel man may receive two applications 
for the same job, both applicants having 
the necessary qualifications, but one lack- 
ing the personality characteristics for the 
job in question. The wrong choice, made 
because of ignorance of this factor, might 
conceivably cost the company considerable 
time and money because the employee did 
not work out. The fact that the judges in 
this study were able to make such classi- 
fications suggests the task is a feasible one. 

Finally, the results suggest that work 
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may serve as another approach to the study 
of personality. Holland’s (1958) test is a 
pioneer attempt in this direction. The un- 
derlying assumption is that, when an in- 
dividual reports what it is he likes about a 
job, he is also revealing something about 
himself. Just as he “projects” himself into 
Rorschach cards, he also “projects” him- 
self into the world of work. Any area 
which leads to a better understanding of 
why people behave as they do is worthy 
of further exploration. 


Summary 


This study was designed to investigate 
the relationship between certain personal- 
ity needs and liking or disliking of specific 
job duties. Twenty-four fictitious job de- 
scriptions were constructed, each contain- 
ing eight duties which had previously been 
classified by clinical judges as offering 
satisfaction of a specific need. Subjects 
were asked to select two duties from each 
description which they felt would be “ap- 
pealing” to most people and two which 
would be “not appealing” to most people. 
A measure of these needs was also ob- 
tained in a more conventional manner with 
the Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule. The results showed that 17 of the 24 
correlations calculated between duty 
choice and needs were significant at or 
beyond the .05 level. The hypothesis was 
thus considered confirmed. Several im- 
portant implications of these findings were 
pointed out. 


Received October 15, 1958. 
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Interrelationships Among Various Dimensions 


of the Self Concept 


Robert U. Akeret? 
City College of New York 


Despite the continued emphasis in the 
literature on the self concept as an im- 
portant factor in the study of human 
behavior and experience, there has been 
astonishingly little experimental work re- 
ported. A probable reason for the dearth 
of studies is the difficulty in developing 
effective measurement techniques that can 
give rich and objective information about 
the individual's self concept. One ap- 
proach to an evaluation of the self con- 
cept might be through the evaluation of 
the individual’s self acceptance. Such an 
evaluation of the self concept might clari- 
fy whether an individual accepts or re- 
jects himself totally, or whether he may 
be self accepting in some areas of self 
and self rejecting in others. Rogers (1951) 
believed that it was possible to “study 
separately the perception of self-charac- 
teristics, of self-in-relationship-to-others, of 
values around which the self is organized, 
and of goals and ideals.” Dividing the 
perception of self characteristics into dif- 
ferent content areas seemed like a func- 
tional method for investigating the indi- 
vidual’s self concept. This study attempts 
to demonstrate experimentally whether the 
individual accepts or rejects himself total- 
ly, or whether the individual accepts or 
rejects himself in some areas and not in 
others. This study attempts also to demon- 
strate the degree to which each presumed 
area of the self concept contributed to 
the total of the other self-concept areas. 

1This study stems from an unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Ed.D. in the Ad- 
vanced School of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Donald E. Super (chair- 
man), and Albert S. Thompson and Robert L. 


Thorndike, members of the dissertation com- 
mittee. 


Procedure 


The subjects, Columbia College fresh- 
men, were enrolled in the required Per- 
sonal Living Course which attempts to 
promote better understanding of human 
behavior, and were considered to be a 
representative sample of the total fresh- 
man class. They had been placed arbi- 
trarily into four sections meeting at dif- 
ferent times. Thus the experimental group 
was more representative of a total college 
population than most other college groups 
reported on in the literature of self con- 
cept theory. The students were asked to 
participate voluntarily in the project. The 
instructor emphasized that code numbers 
would be used throughout the experiment 
to insure anonymity, thus making it easier 
for some students to participate. From a 
group of 84 subjects, only two students 
refused to participate, and one student 
did not complete the tests. 

The Q technique, developed by Stephen- 
son (1953) and used by Rogers and oth- 
ers (1954), seemed well suited to measur- 
ing self acceptance both totally and in 
various dimensions of the self concept. 
The Q technique provides a systematic 
way to handle a subject’s reflections about 
himself. Briefly, the subject can be re- 
quested to sort a number of self-descrip- 
tive statements into a number of piles. 
The experimenter establishes an approxi- 
mately normal distribution by controlling 
the number of statements placed in each 
pile. 

1. The subjects were first requested to 
describe themselves anonymously in the 
following general areas in order to de- 
velop items which would sample various 
dimensions of the self concept: 
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A. Academic Values: feelings about intelli- 
gence, motivation, study habits, reading skills, 
pressure from home, competition, vocational 
choice. 

I. Interpersonal relations: feelings about relat- 
ing with others, ability to make and keep friends, 
social sensitivity. 

S. Sexual adjustment: feelings about sexual 
practices, dating, courtship, masturbation, sexual 
adequacy. 

E. Emotional adjustment: feelings of depres- 
sion, anxiety, happiness, moodiness, tenseness, dis- 
turbance, apathy, tiredness. 


These were based upon a “critical inci- 
dent” study by Malfetti (1951) of the 
adjustment problems of Columbia College 
freshmen. The dimensions used were neith- 
er exhaustive nor necessarily uncorrelated. 


The subjects thus produced a large popu- 
lation of items which were compared, and 
ambiguous and duplicating items were dis- 
carded. Three judges, all fourth-year 
graduate students in psychology and in- 
structors in the Personal Living Course, 
were asked to sort individually the state- 
ments into the gi en dimensions of self 
perception. The three judges had to agree 
on the placement of an item before it w°s 
accepted in a particular scale. Final ac- 
ceptance of an item was based on clarity 
and representativeness. No attempt was 
made to develop an equal number of nega- 
tive and positive self-descriytive items. 


2. The subjects were then given the 
following instructions. 

Sort these statemenis to describe yourself from 
those that are least like you to those that are 
most like you. Make sure you have the same 
number of statements in each pile as indicated 
by the required distribution. Be as honest with 
yourself as possible. 

“Least Like Me” “Most Like Me” 
AM BG DD Bak eat 
1 4a oi ere i 4 2k 


Pile 
No. of cards 


3. The same items and required distri- 
bution were used in the next class period, 
when the subjects were instructed as fol- 


lows: 

Sort these statements to describe your ideal 
self from those that are least like the ideal to 
those that are most like the ideal. Make sure 
that you have the same number of statements 
in each pile as indicated by the required distri- 
bution. Be as honest with yourself as possible. 


Robert U. Akeret 


The subjects were allowed as much time 
as needed to complete the self and ideal 
sort. The two sorts which each subject 
made were compared and scored in the 
following way: if an item was placed in 
pile A on self sorts and pile E on ideal 
sorts, the discrepancy score was 4 (four 
piles away from the initial self sort). All 
items were compared, and the total dis- 
crepancy score was used as the measure 
of self acceptance. No consideration was 
given to the direction of displacement of 
an item. Individual discrepancy scores in 
the various dimensions of self perception 
were also obtained. Low discrepancy 
scores indicated greater self acceptance 
than high discrepancy scores. 


Results and Discussion 


The self acceptance scores of the 81 
subjects were used to intercorrelate dif- 
ferent areas of the self concept. Before 
reporting the correlations obtained, a sum- 
mary of the split-half reliabilities on the 
scales seemed appropriate. These appear 
in Table 1. 











Table 1 
Split-half Reliability Summary 
A I S E Total 
Obtained 617 .486 .684 .703 _ .752 
Corrected* 7638 .607 .776 .826  .858 





*Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 

Code: (A) Academic values; (I) Interpersonal re- 
lations; (S) Sexual adjustment; (E) Emotional ad- 
justment; and (T) Total self acceptance. 

Although the reliabilities reported in 
Table 1 were not high enough for indi- 
vidual diagnosis, they seemed adequate 
for an analysis based on intercorrelations. 
The correlations in Table 2 are significant 
at the .01 level by a one-tailed test when 
r = .260. 








Table 2 
Correlation Summary 
A I S E ‘Total 
A 178 «4.250 296  .825* 
rT 3837 .603  .565* 
Ss 480  .535* 
E 609% 





— for part-whole inflation (McNemar, 


). 
Code: (A) Academic values; (I) Interpersonal re- 
lations; (S) Sexual adjustment; (E) Emotional ad- 
justment; and (T) Total self acceptance. 
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Interrelationships Among Various Dimensions of the Self Concept 


All self-concept areas correlated sig- 
nificantly and positively with the total of 
the other self-concept areas. However, 
not all of the areas of self intercorrelated 
at a significant positive level. The re- 
sults in Table 2 suggest that an individu- 
al does not accept or reject himself to- 
tally; he may be self accepting in some 
areas of self and self rejecting in other 
areas. Thus the individual’s self concept 
does not seem to be a unified gestalt but 
rather consists of characteristics or dimen- 
sions which he values differentially. The 
individual does not think of himself as be- 
ing, for example, totally good or bad, but 
rather evaluates various areas of the self 
in different ways. 

Judging the individual’s degree of psy- 
chological adjustment on the basis of the 
score of the total discrepancy between the 
self concept and the ideal concept would 
therefore appear to have serious limita- 
tions. 

As might be expected, academic self ac- 
ceptance when compared with interper- 
sonal self acceptance and sexual self ac- 
ceptance did not correlate at the .01 level 
of significance, since academic problems 
are not necessarily related to interpersonal 
relations or sexual adjustment. All other 
self-concept area intercorrelations were 
positive and significant at the .01 level. 


Summary and Implications 


The purpose of the present investiga- 
tion is to study experimentally whether the 
individual accepts or rejects himself to- 
tally, or whether the individual accepts or 
rejects himself in some areas and not in 
others, 

All self-concept dimensions correlated 
positively and significantly with total 
self acceptance. Some of the self-con- 
cept areas did not themselves intercorre- 
late at a significant level. This may mean 
that the individual does not reject or ac- 
cept himself in a total sense; that is, he 
may accept or reject himself in some areas 
and not in others. The individual's self 
concept does not seem to be a unified 
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gestalt but rather consists of character- 
istics or dimensions which he values dif- 
ferentially. Most of the cluster area inter- 
correlations were significant, but not at a 
high enough level for interchangeable use. 
The theoretical and practical advantages 
of developing a standardized Q technique 
test in which the self concept is divided 
into various areas were also discussed. 

The study suggests that a standardized 
test could be developed using the Q tech- 
nique in which the self concept is divided 
into various areas. The information de- 
rived from an individual's sort would be 
most helpful diagnostically in counseling 
and psychotherapy. Problems could be 
identified and ordered according to the 
degree of self acceptance. Research could 
also be carried out to investigate various 
concepts in personality theory and change. 
For example, the test could be used to 
test the hypothesis that help in one given 
area of personal problems has a beneficial 
effect on other areas. The test could also 
be used to investigate the degree to which 
personality change takes place in various 
areas of the self concept—during and after 
counseling or psychotherapy. 


Received June 16, 1958. 
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The Relationship of Self Concept and 


Parental Identification to Women’s 
Vocational Interests 
Becky J. White* 


Duke University 


A woman usually does not choose a voca- 
tion as a man does, but she often is in- 
fluenced by the special nature of women’s 
occupations and by culturally defined fem- 
inine roles. It seems probable that, to some 
extent, each girl selects a role that is con- 
sistent with the self concept which has de- 
veloped from her innate capacities and her 
social experiences. Then, as she assumes a 
particular role, the self concept is inte- 
grated about this role and is shaped by its 
prescriptions. Identification with the par- 
ents is accepted here as a major factor in 
the girl’s selecting and learning a particular 
cultural role. 

This study investigated the relationships 
of self concept and parental identification 
to junior college girls’ vocational interests 
and occupational choices. 

It evolved from Stewart’s investigation 
(undated ) into the relationship of self con- 
cept and mother-son identification to voca- 
tional interests. Stewart’s findings were con- 
sistent with Erikson’s theory (1950) that a 
mother transmits the male ideal from her 
parents to her son. The design used in this 
study was similar to Stewart’s and many of 
the concepts are an outgrowth of his mono- 
graph. 

Method 
Sample 

The subjects were 81 freshman girls from 
a public junior college in California. Par- 
ents of 34 of the girls from sociologically 
intact homes participated in the study. Oc- 

1Based on an unpublished doctoral dissertation, 


University of California, Berkeley, 1957, under 
the sponsorship of Lawrence H. Stewart. 


cupational backgrounds of the parents 
ranged from semi-skilled to professional 
levels. Although most of the students antici- 
pate transferring to a four-year institution, 
only about 10 per cent of the students from 
this junior college usually transfer, the re- 
maining being terminal students. 
Procedure 

Students who volunteered to participate 
were tested at the college in small groups. 
Self concept and identification were studied 
by means of the Q technique. Each subject 
was asked to sort 75 descriptive statements 
along a continuum, from the ones most like 
her to those least like her, in three differ- 
ent ways: to describe herself as she is, her 
ideal self, and the person she thinks her 
parents would like her to be. Each girl also 
completed a personal data sheet and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Wom- 
en (Form W, 1951 Revision). 

Parents were interviewed in their homes. 
Each arranged the Q-sort statements to 
describe the daughter as she is and as the 
parent would like her to be. The parents 
also completed a data sheet with informa- 
tion about themselves and their daughter. 


Statements included in the Q sorts were | 


obtained by having high school boys and 
girls complete such sentences as “I am 
usually . . .” and “My parents would like 
me to be...” Items were selected to cover 
the categories used by Jersild (1952) in 
classifying self-descriptions of children and 
adolescents. 

Median test-retest reliability coefficients 
over a three-day period for Q sorts done 
by four girls ranged from .70 for the ideal 
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Relationship of Self Concept—Parental Identification 208 
Table 1 
Comparison of Mean z’s for Girls, Mothers, and Fathers 
(N=34) 

Variable mean Z t 
Girl’s Parent-ideal to Mother-ideal ...............cccscescescssesseeseeees 52 2.48* 
Girl’s Parent-ideal to Father-ideal ................ccccssssssessseeeceeceseeeeee 43 
GicVs: SOLE ty WAGUeE ARCO fave cicssscesdaéacosesvcttsoseccccesereecodecses A6 4.59** 
Girl's self to Pather-daughter ........2:.0.cc.sesseteverscecssacsadasrcsecencstees 33 
Gisks ideal to Miothierfileal 35.05.) cndéccsenssctedsactecncttncsccoetouees 46 2.39* 
Gis ‘ideal: t+ Vathercital020.i650i.kccheccsccsacdentitacetblancscaseede 38 
Girls: cell to MGR era ii dias aakeccdhcasacceisdncodeeerkeel base 83 2.58** 
Girl ssell torP athiewsiloa hs. <is3s..35c80s0seehnccicssila dlls 25 
Girl’s Parent-ideal to Mother-daughter .............0.....cccccccessesseeees 32 23 
Girl’s Parent-ideal to Father-daughter ...............0..0.0:ccccececeees 31 
Gir¥s ideal. to, Mother-davighiten ....ccscci..csecscssecsacevidacearscictRcese 36 2.30* 
Girl’s ideal to Father-daughterr .....................ccccsccssssesssssossssecseseees 24 
Mother-daughter to Mother-ideal o0......0..0.ccccccccccsessesceseeeeceeeees 49 1.20 
Father-daughter to Father-ideal ...............c.ccccccsesssesseeceseeecseeees Al 
Mother-daugher to Father-daughter ................ccccccccseeseeeeeeeees A9 .09 
Mother-ideal to Father-ideal ........0..0.0..cccccscscsssssssssssessscssssesseeees AT 





“P< Oa. 
P< Ol. 


to .81 for the girls’ perception of the par- 
ents’ ideal. These coefficients are consistent 
with those found in previous studies using 
the Q sort (Rogers & Dymond, 1954; Stew- 
art). 


Findings: Relationship Among Q Sorts 
The card sorts for each girl were cor- 
related with each other, i.e., her self sort 
was correlated with her ideal sort; the way 
her mother saw her was correlated with the 
way her father saw her; and so on, making 
a total of 19 correlations for each subject. 
The mean 2z’s (transformed from the Q 
correlations) were compared to see if the 
girls’ Q sorts were more similar to the ones 
done by the mothers than to the ones done 
by the fathers. Mothers’ and fathers’ Q sorts 
were also compared. The formula for t tests 
for differences between correlated means 
was used (McNemar, 1949, p. 226). Results 
of these ¢ tests are summarized in Table 1. 
There was a consistent tendency for a 
girl to sort the cards more as her mother 
sorted them than as her father sorted them. 
The way the girl perceived herself was 
more similar to the mother’s description of 
her daughter and her ideal than to com- 


parable sorts by her father. The girl’s ideal 
resembled the mother’s ideal for her more 
closely than it did the father’s; the girl’s 
ideal was also more like the mother’s per- 
ception of her than like the father’s. The 
ideal which a girl described as her parents’ 
ideal for her was more like the actual 
ideal the mother had for the girl than 
like the father’s ideal for her. Since such 
similarities were defined operationally in 
this study as being indicative of identifica- 
tion, these significant differences demon- 
strated that the girls generally showed a 
closer degree of identification with their 
mothers than they did with their fathers. 


Findings: Relationships Among Q 
Sorts and Other Data 

The relationships among the data from 
the Q sorts, the Strong Blanks, and the 
personal data sheets were analyzed by 
means of analyses of variance, t tests, and 
product-moment correlations. On the basis 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
scores, the subjects were divided into a 
number of categories by three judges. 
Agreement of two of the three judges was 
accepted. 
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The following is a summary of the signi- 
ficant findings (P < .05) when relation- 
ships among the variables were investi- 
gated: 

1. Higher scores on the housewife scale 
of the Strong Blank were obtained by girls 
who: 

a. Planned to be housewives only when 
compared to those who planned to work 
after marriage (as indicated on the per- 
sonal data sheet) (t = 2.0, P < .05). 

b. Rejected Group I of the Strong Blank, 
which includes the artist, author, and li- 
brarian scales, when compared to girls 
who had scores of A, B+, B, or B— on 
two out of the three scales in this group. 
Rejection of an occupational scale was de- 
fined as having a score to the left of the 
shaded chance area (¢t = 5.80, P < .001). 

2. More feminine interests, on the Strong 
femininity-masculinity scale, were found 
for girls who: 

a. Were more satisfied with themselves 
as indicated by similarity between self and 
ideal Q sorts than for girls who had a 
greater discrepancy between self and ideal 
(r= .56, P < .001). 

b. Saw themselves more similarly to the 
way the parents perceived them than did 
girls with more masculine interests. The 
correlation coefficient of .48 between self 
sort and father-daughter was significant at 
the .05 level. 

c. Had less discrepancy between their 
ideal and their parents’ than for girls who 
expressed a desire to be different from the 
way they perceived their parents as want- 
ing them to be (r = .26, P < .05). 

d. Had both parents living, either sepa- 
rately or together, when compared to girls 
who had a deceased parent. The F be- 
tween the mean FM scores of the groups 
of girls with both parents living, parents 
divorced, and one parent deceased was 
3.83, significant at the .05 level. The ¢ test 
between mean FM scores of girls whose 
parents were living together and those 
whose parents were deceased was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. The ¢ test between 
FM scores between girls whose parents 
were divorced and deceased was significant 
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at the .05 level. The ¢ test comparing FM 
scores of girls whose parents were living 
together with those whose parents were 
divorced showed no significant difference 
between these two groups. 


Discussion 


The thesis was that a congruency be- 
tween the perceptions which a girl and 
her parents had of her was related to the 
girl's vocational aspirations and to her 
patterns of measured interests. It was hy- 
pothesized that parents play a major part 
in the development of their daughter’s self 
concept and in the determination of which 
social roles she will follow. Identification 
in this study was operationally defined to 
include any influences that the parents 
have had upon the daughter's develop- 
ment which can be measured by the simi- 
larities of the girl’s self and ideal percep- 
tions to the parents’ perceptions of the 
girl and their ideals for her. No distinction 
was made among the different ways that 
parents may influence the daughter’s self 
concept and her acceptance of a cultural 
role. 

The comparisons of Q sorts indicated 
that the mother was the parent with whom 
the girl was more closely identified and 
with whom she communicated more clear- 
ly. This similarity between mother and 
daughter’s Q sorts might also be an indica- 
tion of the mother’s transmitting to her 
daughter the culturally prescribed feminine 
role that she had learned. 

Tyler’s (1951) role-theory of interests was 
used as a basis for exploring the process of 
interest development. Through differential 
sex training, a girl learns at an early age 
the culturally prescribed role which she is 
expected to follow. The nature of women’s 
roles in contemporary society is ambiguous 
so that some girls adhere to traditionally 
feminine roles while others develop career- 
oriented interests and aspirations. 


Girls whose Strong scores indicated high- | 


ly feminine interests and interest patterns 
in the stopgap occupations were considered 
to be more accepting of feminine roles than 
were girls who showed career interests and 
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low FM scores. The former group was 
more satisfied with themselves, as indicated 
py Q sorts, than was the latter group. Girls 
adhering to the traditional pattern were 
more closely identified with their parents. 
Their ideals were similar to those of their 
parents and they perceived themselves as 
living up to their parents’ ideals. Their 
homes tended to be ones in which both par- 
ents were living and where there was clear 
communication between the girl and her 
parents. 


Girls with career-motivation tended to 
be individuals who came from homes in 
which the male parent was deceased or 
in which there was less communication 
between the girl and her parents. This 
tendency for girls with masculine interests 
to come from homes in which the father 
was deceased is in keeping with Seward’s 
findings (1945) that girls with liberal at- 
titudes about women’s roles came from 
broken homes in which there had been 
either a divorced or a deceased parent. 


The dissatisfaction with themselves that 
girls with career interests expressed may 
be indicative of the strivings which pro- 
pelled them toward occupations that devi- 
ate from typically feminine patterns and 
that require more preparation than do those 
of a stopgap nature. On the other hand, 
the discrepancy between the self and the 
ideal may be related to the pressure which 
parents and other members of society have 
exerted in an attempt to teach these girls 
traditionally feminine roles. 


Rogers (1954) assumed that subjects with 
a greater degree of self-dissatisfaction, in- 
dictated by a discrepancy between the self 
concept and the ideal, were those who were 
poorly adjusted and who had low self- 
esteem. Accepting this assumption, the find- 
ings of this study that girls with more 


| masculine interests were less satisfied with 
_ themselves is consistent with Tyler’s state- 


ment (1954) that girls whose interests de- 
parted from society’s expectations were less 
well-adjusted and experienced strain in 
their relationships with people. Seward 
(1945) also suggested that girls with liberal 
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attitudes concerning the roles of women 
were insecure individuals with low self- 
esteem. 

Stewart found the personal adjustment 
of the high school boys whom he studied 
to be somewhat related to the degree to 
which the self was congruent with the 
ideal and the extent to which the con- 
cept of the self agreed with the mother’s 
values. These self perceptions and the ex- 
tent to which the boys had introjected 
their mothers’ values were also related to 
the boys’ patterns of interests. Boys with 
more masculine interests were found to 
have ideals more congruent with their 
mothers’ ideals for them than did boys 
with more feminine interests. 

The details of parental identification and 
of the relationship which family structure 
has to self concept need to be investigated 
by further research. It may be that girls 
mirror the masculinity or femininity of their 
mothers as Beier and Ratzburg (1953) sug- 
gested. Girls’ deviations from typically 
feminine patterns of interests may reflect 
atypical home structure or unconventional 
parents, as Seward (1945) hypothesized. 
This study, however, provides no data con- 
cerning the degree to which the girls’ par- 
ents adhere to traditional sex roles and little 
information about intrafamily relationships. 


Summary 


Self concept and identification were 
studied with the Q technique. The subjects 
and each of the parents sorted 75 state- 
ments to describe their perceptions of the 
girl and their ideals for her. The girl and 
each parent completed data sheets with 
information about the family background 
and the girl’s vocational plans. The girl 
also completed the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank for Women. 

An analysis of the Q sorts indicated that 
the mother is the parent with whom the 
girl is more closely identified. Some differ- 
ences in self concept and identification 
were found between girls who appeared 
to be adhering to typically feminine roles 
and those girls with career interests. The 
former group tended to be more satisfied 
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with themselves and to be more closely 
identified with their parents than did the 
group with career-motivation. Girls with 
career interests tended to come from homes 
in which the male parent was deceased or 
in which there was little communication 
between the girl and her parents. 

Although the majority of the findings of 
this investigation are at a low level of sig- 
nificance there is some support for the 
hypothesis that a congruency between a 
girl’s self and ideal perceptions and the 
perceptions which her parents have of her 
are related to the girl’s vocational interests. 
Discrepancies among the girl and her par- 
ents’ perceptions seem related to the girl's 
tendency toward masculine interests and 
career-motivation. 


Received May 28, 1958. 
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Personality Factors and Academic 


Achievement in College 
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Daniel T. Murphy? 
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The age old question of why some stu- 
dents achieve well in an academic situa- 
tion while others achieve poorly is still 
with us. Predictive efforts utilizing tests 
of achievement and intellectual capacity 
have been productive (Berdie, 1944; Ger- 
berich, 1941; Griffiths, 1945; Jex, undated ) 
in partially answering this question but 
there is a growing recognition that other 
factors must be assessed if predictive error 
is to be diminished appreciably. 

The rapidly increasing numbers of stu- 
dents attending universities and colleges 
have created important problems related 
to academic counseling, admission and 
academic life in general. Of marked con- 
cern are the large number of students of 
low academic achievement who insist on 
a college education. Especially vexing is 
the observation that in a group of low- 
achievers there seem to be some students 
who do better academically than others 
(Gerberich, 1941). That is, even if pre- 
vious academic achievement has been low 
and achievement test scores are low, there 
are still some students who will succeed 
and some who will fail in college train- 
ing. Can certain nonintellectual factors be 
identified which will point to the students 
of poor achievement who have a better 
chance for success? 

The primary purpose of this study was 
to examine personality factors as measured 
by the Edwards Personal Preference 

1Part of a M.S. thesis submitted to the Depart- 


ment of Educational Psychology, University of 
Utah by the junior author. 


Schedule (PPS) which may discriminate 
between a group of college students with 
low predicted academic achievement who 
seem to be over-achieving academically 
and a group of similar students who seem 
to be performing as predicted and thus 
are failing. 


Method 
Subjects 


At the University of Utah a predicted 
grade-point average is established for 
each entering student. This multiple cor- 
relation formula is based on consider- 
able research that has been reported by 
Jex (1949 and undated) which utilizes high 
school grades and achievement test scores. 
Over 300 freshmen were admitted to 
the University of Utah, fall quarter, 1955- 
56, whose predicted grade-point average 
was 1.50 (D+) or below. The two groups 
for this study were selected from this pa- 
rameter of low achievers in the following 
manner: Over-achieving group, (N = 49): 
A student with a predicted grade-point 
average of 1.50 or below, who, after one 
quarter of college work, had attained a 
grade-point average of 2.00 or above 
(passing). Achieving as expected group, 
(N=52): A student with a predicted 
grade-point average of 1.50 or below, who, 
after one quarter of college work, had at- 
tained a grade point average of 1.00 or 
below (failing). Academic performance 
of the first quarter only was taken into 
consideration in this study since Jex (1949) 
reports correlation coefficients of .86 be- 
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tween first quarter grades and first year 
grades, and .81 between first quarter 
grades and grades at the completion of 
two years. 

After placement into these groups was 
established according to this arbitrary 
definition, an attempt was made to com- 
pare the groups on additional variables 
that might relate to the findings. Non- 
significant differences were obtained with 
the groups on sex, age, veteran status, 
marriage, and educational attainment of 
the parents. The mean predicted grade- 
point average for the 49 students in the 
over-achieving group was 1.22, $.D. = .28, 
while the mean predicted grade-point av- 
erage for the 52 students in the group 
performing as expected was 1.14, S.D. = 
19. The standard error of the difference 
between the means yielded no significant 
difference between the groups in terms of 
their predicted grade-point averages at the 
time of entrance into the university. 

The mean grade-point average after one 
quarter was 2.36, $.D. = 88 for the over- 
achieving group and .65, S.D. = .88 for the 
group performing as expected. The stand- 
ard error of the difference between the 
means yielded a statistically significant dif- 
ference between the groups beyond the 
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one per cent level of confidence in terms 
of actual academic achievement. 
Procedure 

All 800 students predicted to have low 
academic potential were administered the 
PPS as part of a special course required 
of such students. Standard administration 
procedures were followed. The scores of 
the 15 variables of this instrument were 
obtained for each member of the two 
groups studied. Standard statistical pro- 
cedures were used to analyze the data. 


Results and Discussion 


The PPS is designed primarily as an 
instrument for research and counseling pur- 
poses to provide quick and convenient 
measures of a number of relatively inde- 
pendent personality variables. The needs 
measured by the PPS are those indicated 
in the manual (Edwards, 1954) which 
gives Edwards’ description of the vari- 
ables. The PPS sets out to measure the 
needs defined by Murray (1938) and uses 
similar nomenclature in titling the needs. 
The normative data are based on univer- 
sity students and an attempt has been 
made to control for the social desirability 
value of the 210 forced choice items. 
Table 1 presents the data for the over- 


Table 1 


Comparison of Over-achieving and Achieving-as-Predicted Students of 
Low Academic Potential on the Edwards PPS 














Need Over-Achieving (N = 49) Achieving-as-Expected (N = 52) t 
Mean SD. iD. Mean S. D. 

Achievement 14.74 8.53 14.12 2.97 1.00 
Deference 18.75 2.22 12.86 1.63 2.83* 
Order 11.48 2.61 11.60 1.72 5 
Exhibition 14.84 2.82 15.59 2.46 2.24* 
Autonomy 12.03 2.74 13.57 2.93 265°" 
Affiliation 15.18 8.47 16.42 2.91 9.14* 
Intraception 15.61 8.52 14.60 2.74 1.58 
Succorance 10.17 2.48 11.21 8.60 1.81 
Dominance 15.69 8.82 13.63 2.97 2.89** 
Abasement 14.70 3.77 14.98 8.52 28 
Nurturance 18.15 2.96 18.84 2.83 1.22 
Change 16.84 8.15 17.59 2.46 2.11" 
Endurance 15.62 8.41 14,21 8.48 2.05* 
Heterosexuality 15.79 4.25 14.72 4.37 1.16 
Aggression 10.91 2.96 11.08 2.85 Ba 





*Difference significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
**Difference significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. ° 
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Table 2 


Comparison of Over-achieving and Achieving-as-Predicted Students of Low Academic Potential 
with the Norm Group on the Edwards PPS 














Need Norm Group Over-Achieving Achieving-as-Expected 
(N = 760) (N = 49) (N = 52) 

Mean S. BD. Mean Ss. D. Mean S.D. 
Achievement 15.66 4.13 14.74 8.53 14.12** 2.97 
Deference 11.21 8.59 18.75** 2.22 12.86** 1.63 
Order 10.23 4.31 11.43** 2.61 11.60** 1.72 
Exhibition 14.40 8.53 14.84 2.82 15.59** 2.46 
Autonomy 14.84 4,45 12.08** 2.74 18.57 2.98 
Affiliation 15.00 4,32 15.18 3.47 16.42** 2.91 
Intraception 16.12 5.23 15.61 3.52 14.60** 2.74 
Succorance 10.74 4.70 10.17 2.43 11.21 8.60 
Dominance 17.44 4.88 15.69** 8.82 18.63** 2.97 
Abasement 12.24 4.93 14.70** 8.77 14,98** 8.52 
Nurturance 14.04 4.80 13.15* 2.96 13.84 2.83 
Change 15.51 4.74 16.34 8.15 17.59** 2.46 
Endurance 12.66 5.30 15.62** 3.41 14.21** 8.43 
Heterosexuality 17.65 5.48 15.79** 4.25 wis 4.37 
Aggression 12.79 4.59 10.91** 2.96 11.08** 2.85 





*Difference with norms significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
**Difference with norms significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


achieving group as compared to the 
achieving-as-expected group. 

As shown in Table 1, the PPS contained 
seven variables which demonstrated sta- 
tistically significant differences between 
a group of over-achievers and a group per- 
forming as expected among students of 
low academic potential. The over-achiev- 
ing group was more dominant and less 
autonomous (1 per cent level); more def- 
erent, less exhibitionistic, less affiliative, 
less concerned about change, and more 
enduring (5 per cent level) than the 
group achieving as expected. Speculative- 
ly, the ambitious, conforming, deferring, 
persistent student of low ability is a bet- 
ter academic risk than his more gregari- 
ous, out-going counterpart. 

The pattern emerges more clearly when 
these groups of low academic potential 
are compared with liberal arts college 
norms. (Table 2) The low ability group 
achieving as expected is less achievement- 
oriented, more deferring, more orderly, 
more exhibitionistic, more affiliative, less 
intraceptive, less dominant, more abasing, 
more changeful, more enduring, less heter- 
osexual, and less aggressive than the liber- 
al arts norm group. Descriptively they 
emerge something like “sheep” in H. L. 


Mencken’s terminology. The over-achiev- 
ing low ability group is more like the norm 
group than the less successful group but 
significant differences persist: more defer- 
ent, more orderly, less autonomous, less 
dominant, more abasing, less nurturant, 
more enduring, less heterosexual and less 
aggressive. 

Seemingly a personality “selection” fac- 
tor has developed in relation to those who 
continue on to college even though poor 
academic risks. Those who introject the 
conforming values of our society hope to 
solve their problems by further educa- 
tion even though their potential for col- 
lege success is small. Such a value orien- 
tation is very difficult to work with in vo- 
cational counseling and contributes to the 
development of an inefficient but seem- 
ingly necessary “academic wash-out” sys- 
tem at many universities and colleges. 


Summary 


The present study examined personality 
factors as measured by the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule which might dis- 
criminate between a group of college stu- 
dents with low predicted academic achieve- 
ment who seem to be succeeding and a 
group of similar students who seem to be 
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performing as predicted and thus are 
failing. 

The findings were: (a) the over-achiev- 
ing group was more dominant and less 
autonomous (1 per cent level); more defer- 
ent, less exhibitionistic, less affiliative, less 
concerned about change, and more endur- 
ing (5 per cent level) in need-press terms 
than the group achieving as expected. (b) 
The following variables—achievement, or- 
der, intraception, succorance, abasement, 
nurturance, heterosexuality and aggression 
did not differentiate between the two 
groups. (c) When these groups of low 
academic potential are compared with the 
norms for the PPS a pattern emerges that 
can be speculatively viewed as a “market- 
ing orientation” (Fromm, 1956). (d) 
These findings are sufficiently encourag- 
ing to warrant further research with the 
PPS in relation to the general problem of 
academic achievement. 


Received August 4, 1958. 
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There is little doubt that reading and 
study skills are important to college suc- 
cess. Numerous studies have demonstrat- 
ed relationships between scholastic achieve- 
ment and reading skills. In many educa- 
tional institutions, special remedial instruc- 
tion is provided to students who show 
deficiencies in basic skills. 

Furthermore, such remedial] instruction 
often is combined with counseling in or- 
der to help the student to adjust to his 
college experience. Such a joint approach 
suggests a functional similarity between 
the psychotherapist and the educational 
skills worker. The two situations have in 
common: (a) a client faced with a prob- 
lem which he perceives as beyond his abil- 
ity to remedy without assistance, (b) a 
psychologically trained person who is will- 
ing to accept the client with his problem 
and who is able to establish rapport, (c) 
a willingness on the part of both client 
and helper to work together toward a solu- 
tion. On the basis of these similarities, it 
seems permissible to infer that the reme- 
dial situation is essentially therapeutic, at 
least for some students. 

If the reading improvement experience 
is therapeutic for the student, some modi- 
fication of the individual, other than in- 
crease in reading skills, might be expected. 
When the individual is helped to become 
more proficient in skills he thinks are im- 


| portant enough to give special attention, 


he might be expected to perceive himself 
as being better able to cope with the 





1This article is based on the writer’s Ph.D. 
dissertation, completed at the University of Michi- 
gan, under the direction of Donald E. P. Smith. 


problems of academic adjustment. Such 
changes should be apparent on personal- 
ity variables, as measured before and after 
the student has worked in an educational 
skills clinic to improve his ability. 

The variable which might most reason- 
ably be expected to be influenced through 
this alleged therapeutic experience is anxi- 
ety. Fear of academic failure seems to be 
common among college students. The 
writer found that 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the University of Minnesota Edu- 
cational Skills Clinic reported some loss 
of effectiveness due to anxiety during final 
examinations. It seems likely that improve- 
ment in basic educational skills, which pre- 
sumably allows the student to better cope 
with the demands of the academic situa- 
tion, will lead to a reduction in anxiety. 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to examine personality changes which take 
place concomitant with changes in reading 
and study skills in a university reading 
and learning skills clinic. Personality in- 
ventories, questionnaires, and measures of 
reading ability, administered before and 
after a seven-week voluntary noncredit 
course in college reading improvement, 
were examined to determine whether or 
not significant personality changes took 
place and whether or not certain aspects 
of the learning experience were related to 
measured personality change. 

This was an effort to determine whether 
personality changes during reading im- 
provement are related to the amount of 
ability change measured in the student, the 
need of the student for the remedial pro- 
gram, or the personality structure of the 
student. 
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Procedure 


Facilities for testing the hypotheses were 
available in the Division of Reading Im- 
provement Services of the Bureau of Psy- 
chological Services of the University of 
Michigan, where students are given as- 
sistance in improving reading and study 
skills in voluntary, noncredit, non-tuition 
classes meeting twice weekly for seven 
weeks. Information obtained about the 
students before the course was compared 
with information obtained after the course 
to determine whether measurable changes 
in personality variables and reading ability 
had occurred over the period of the course 
or not and if they had occurred, whether 
they were in the expected direction or not. 


Subjects 

The subjects in this study were the stu- 
dents who completed the course in read- 
ing improvement in the University of 
Michigan Reading Improvement Service 
during the first half of the spring semester 
of 1954-1955. One hundred forty-four stu- 
dents entered the course, and 118 com- 
pleted the course. However, complete data 
were available for only 88 students. Since 
12 class members were graduate students, 
the questionnaire information was not ap- 
propriate to them. Seven were eliminated 
from the study because they had not com- 
pleted all the instruments, either because 
they entered late and were not asked to 
take the initial tests or because of unknown 
reasons and eleven others because they 
failed to follow instructions completely. 

The sample of 88 cases remaining con- 
sisted of 50 males and 88 females. The 
mean age of the students was 19.55; age 
ranged from 17 to 29. Thirty-five of them 
were referred to the reading service by 
some university agency or person; the re- 
mainder were self referred. The honor 
point ratios (four-point system) of the 
students ranged from 0.6 to 3.8, with a 
mean of 2.21, somewhat below the usual 
mean (about 2.5) for the total univer- 
sity population. 


Data Collection 
In order to determine whether or not 
reading ability and personality changes 
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took place during the course period, the 
following data were collected before and 
after the seven-week course: (a) A stand- 
ardized reading test, The Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test, Survey Section (Triggs, et al, 
1952) was used to measure reading abil- 
ity. Form A of the test was used at the 
beginning of the course, and Form B was 
used at the end of the course. (b) Factor 
scores of the Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (Cattell, et al., 1950). Fac- 
tors used to determine changes in anxiety 
were those factors listed by the test authors 
as anxiety variables, namely Factors C 
(Emotional Stability), F (Surgency), O 
(Anxious Insecurity), and Q, (Nervous 
Tension). (c) A questionnaire designed 
to measure the student's perception of the 
importance of reading ability as a factor 
in his college success or failure. This ques- 
tionnaire asked the students to rank the 
importance of reading relative to a num- 
ber of variables commonly mentioned by 
students as factors in college success. 


Increase in reading efficiency was meas- 
ured by comparing initial and final read- 
ing test scores. The SA-S: Senior Scales, 
a personality questionnaire which purports 
to measure emotional stability and perme- 
ability was used to classify subjects into 
four personality-type subgroups: (I) Emo- 
tionally stable—permeable, (II) emotion- 
ally stable—impermeable, (III) anxious— 
impermeable, and (IV) anxious—perme- 
able. Scores on this questionnaire, de- 
scribed elsewhere by Smith, et al. (1956) 
have been shown to be related to gains 
in reading ability in a remedial course, 
to the shape of the learning curve, and 
to preference for certain teaching methods. 


Analysis of Data 


The amount of gain in reading ability 
during the improvement course was esti- 
mated by using a rate of comprehension 
score from the Diagnostic Reading Test. 
The rate of comprehension score is a gen- 
eral reading efficiency index obtained by 
combining reading rate and comprehen- 
sion scores. The difference between the 
initial and the final rate of comprehension 
scores was determined, and the increase in 
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rate of comprehension was calculated as 
a percentage of the initial score. Thus, a 
subject with a rate of comprehension score 
of 200 on the initial test, who had a rate 
of comprehension score of 300 on the 
final test, had gained 100 in rate of com- 
prehension, or 50 per cent of his initial 
score. This per cent of gain in rate of 
comprehension will be referred to hence- 
forth as gain in the reading course. 

Factor scores on the Sixteen Personal- 
ity Factor Questionnaire were compared 
with scores after the course by determin- 
ing the difference between means for the 
total sample and for the four personality- 
type subgroups. 

Student judgments as to the importance 
of reading were analyzed by using the 
rank assigned by the subject to reading as 
one of a number of factors in college 
success. The rank assigned to reading was 
compared with measures of personality 
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change by means of the product-moment 
correlation. The rate of comprehension 
score on the Diagnostic Reading Test tak- 
en at the beginning of the course was 
compared with the personality changes 
by means of the product-moment corre- 
lation. 

The amount of gain in rate of compre- 
hension in the reading course, expressed 
as a percentage of the initial rate of com- 
prehension, was compared with the per- 
sonality changes using the product-mo- 
ment correlation. All of the above com- 
parisons and correlation coefficients were 
computed for the total sample and for 
each of four personality-type subgroups. 


Results 


Changes in Reading Test Scores 

The effect of the course, as judged by 
changes in reading test scores, may be in- 
ferred from Table 1. Scores on the Diag- 


Table 1 


Changes in Rate of Comprehensive Scores of Clients by Personality Type over 
the Reading Course Period 





Rate of Comprehension 



































Type I IV II Il 
N 84 32 28 19 
Mean o Mean o Mean o Mean o 
Pre 188.62 56.79 172.92 45.18 200.09 40.18 235.16 59.42 
Post 874.74 175.0 837.50 71.0 857.91 180.39 417.79 221.84 
Diff 186.12 164.58 157.82 182.63 
Gain % 98.93 95.78 78.50 77.64 
t 7.08* 10.83* 6.28* 6.0 * 
Groups I and IV II and III 
N 46 42 
Mean o Mean o 
Pre 184.52 54.61 215.95 52.79 
Post 865.02 155.63 885.00 150.01 
Diff 180.50 169.05 
Gain % 97.82 78.28 
t 9.17* 8.72* 
Types All Types 
N 88 
Mean o 
Pre 199.52 56.0 
Post 874.58 153.30 
Diff 175.06 
Gain % 87.72 
t 18.80* 





*Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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nostic Reading Test, Survey Section, are 
shown. Precourse scores are on Form A 
of the test, and postcourse scores are on 
Form B. 

The precourse reading test results indi- 
cate highest mean scores for the Type III 
subjects, those characterized by high anxi- 
ety and low permeability. The same group 
of subjects also earned the highest mean 
score at the end of the course but gained 
least in reading efficiency, when gain is 
computed as a proportion of initial score. 

Large increases in mean reading test 
scores were made by the combined Type 
I and Type IV subjects. This group of 
subjects increased from a mean rate of 
comprehension score of 184.5 at the be- 
ginning of the course to a mean score of 
865 at the end of the course, a gain of 
97.8 per cent. Their gain scores were sig- 
nificantly higher (.01 level of confidence) 
than those of the Type II and Type III 
subjects. This suggests that the more per- 
meable, less stimulus-bound people are 
able to change habits and profit from 
training more than the impermeable Type 
II and Type III subjects. 


The Importance of Reading 
to the Students 

The subjects were asked to rank a num- 
ber of factors commonly mentioned by 
students as responsible for college success 
and failure in the order of importance to 
college success. The mean ranks assigned 
to reading before and after the course 
were compared using the ¢ test. No sig- 
nificant differences between precourse 
rank and postcourse rank appear for the 
total sample or for any of the personality- 
type subgroups. 


Changes in Personality Test Scores 

Changes in mean anxiety scores, inferred 
from the Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire, Form A, appear in Table 2. The 
inventory was administered before and af- 
ter the reading course. 

Type I subjects, those characterized by 
high permeability and stability on the 
SA-S: Senior Scales, show a significant 
increase in Factor C (Emotional Stability). 
None of the other personality-type ‘sub- 
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groups showed significant change on this 
factor. When the two permeable types (I 
and IV) are compared with the two im- 
permeable types (II and III), changes for 
the permeable subjects are positive and 
significant, while changes for the imper- 
meables are slightly negative though not 
significant. Changes in Factor C scores for 
the total sample are in a positive direction 
but are not significant. These results sug- 
gest a movement in the direction of emo- 
tional stability or maturity and away from 
general dissatisfied emotionality over the 
period of the reading course. However, 
the movement is significant only among 
the permeable students and is particularly 
strong among the permeables' who are also 
characterized by a lack of anxiety on the 
SA-S instrument. 

Surgency scores increase for all sub- 
groups except Type IV. Significant in- 
creases in Surgency are shown by Type II 
and Type III subgroups. When subgroups 
are combined on the basis of permeability, 
both permeables and impermeables showed 
increases in test scores, with the increases 
in the permeables (Types II and III) sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. When all groups are combined, 
the increase in Surgency scores is signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

While changes for all of the personality- 
type subgroups on anxious insecurity (Fac- 
tor O) are in the direction of reduced 
anxious insecurity and toward increase in 
self-confidence, none of the mean score 
changes reaches an acceptable level of 
significance. Factor O is described by 
Cattell as free-floating anxiety. It may 


not be as highly related as the other fac- | 


tors to situational difficulties, such as low 
grades or lack of reading ability. 

Slight changes in the direction of in- 
creased nervous tension (Factor Q,) are 
shown for three of the four personality 
types. The fourth group (Type IV) 
showed no change. None of the changes 
is significant. 

Personality Changes and the 
Perceived Importance of Reading 

Relationships between ‘student judg- 

ments of importance of reading as a fac- 
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Table 2 


Changes in the Personality Type Subgroups over the Caurse Period on 
Anxiety Measures of the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 













































































Factor 
Types I (N= 84) IV (N=12) II (N= 28) Ill (N= 19) 
Mean Mean : Mean Mean 
Pre 19.59 17.83 19.74 17.84 
Post 20.385* 18.33 19.44 17.95 
Types I and IV (N= 46) II and III (N= 42) 
Mean Mean 
Factor C —— 
Stability) Post 19.83* 18.76 
Types All Types (N = 88) 
_Mean 
Pre 19.01 
Post 19.32 
Types I (N= 84) IV (N=12) II (N= 28) Ill (N= 19) 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Pre 15.53 14.83 12.91 12.53 
Post 15.97 14.08 18.78* 13.382* 
Types I and IV (N= 46) II and III (N= 42) 
Factor F Mean Mean 
(Surgency) Pre 15.22 12.74 
Post 15.78 18.57** 
Types All Types (N = 88) 
Mean 
Pre 14.03 
Post 15.57° 
Types I (N= 84) IV (N= 12) II (N = 28) Ill (N=19) 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Pre 5.68 11.25 5.91 10.42 
Post 5.56 9.83 5.50 9.79 
Factor O Types I and IV (N= 46) II and III (N= 42) 
(Anxious Mean Mean 
Insecurity) Pre 7.18 7.95 
Post 6.67 7.45 
Types All Types (N = 88) 
Mean 
Pre 752 
Post 7.05 
Types I (N= 84) IV (N=12) II (N= 28) III (N= 19) 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Pre 7.56 11.83 5.91 10.79 
Post 7.68 11.83 6.35 11.11 
Fact Types I and IV (N= 46) II and III (N= 42) 
sell Mean _Mean 
Tension) Pre 8.67 8.12 
Post 8.76 8.50 
Types All Types (N = 88) 
Mean 
Pre 8.41 
Post 8.64 





“Difference of means significant at .05 level of confidence (one-tail test). 
**Difference of means significant at .01 level of confidence (one-tail test). 
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tor in college success and changes in scores 
on the Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire were examined using correlation 
method. Three of the 35 correlation co- 
efficients were found to be significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. (Since 
three significant coefficients may well have 
occurred by chance in this number, the 
following discussion should be accepted 
with caution.) One of these shows a nega- 
tive relationship (r = —.42) between the 
judged importance of reading and de- 
crease in anxious insecurity, (Factor O), 
for Type II subjects. This suggests that 
those Type II individuals who felt that 
reading was most important to them de- 
creased least in anxious insecurity, or 
stated another way, those who increased 
in self-confidence were least concerned 
with reading as a factor in college suc- 
cess. Possibly those subjects who ranked 
reading as less important were seeking 
help with other difficulties, such as con- 
centration or study techniques, and _be- 
came more self-confident as a result of 
receiving assistance in solving their study 
problems. The other two significant cor- 
relation coefficients show a negative re- 
lationship between the judged importance 
of reading and decrease in nervous ten- 
sion, (Factor Q,), for the Type III sub- 
group (r = —.57) and for the combined 
Type II and Type III subgroups (r—.86). 
This indicates that, among the subjects 
classified under these subgroups, those 
who felt that reading was most import- 
ant decreased least in nervous tension. The 
reason for this relationship is probably 
similar to that stated above. 


Personality Changes and 
Initial Reading Ability 

Correlation coefficients between initial 
reading test scores and changes in per- 
sonality test scores were also examined. 
None of the obtained correlation coeffi- 
cients was significant. 


Personality Changes and 
Reading Improvement 

The relationship between increase in 
reading efficiency over the course period 
and changes in the personality test scores 


was examined using product-moment cor- 
relation. Of the 28 correlation coefficients, 
only two were significant at the .05 level 
of confidence. Since this number may well 
have occurred by chance, the following 
discussion should be regarded with cau- 
tion. For the total group, coefficients be- 
tween personality change toward improved 
adjustment and gain in measured reading 
ability are generally positive (19 positive, 
9 negative) but significant only with re- 
spect to emotional stability (Factor C). 
This relationship, (r = —.24), means that 
those students who gained most in meas- 
ured reading ability tended to increase in 
emotional stability or maturity and to de- 
crease in dissatisfied emotionality and neu- 
rotic worrisome fatigue. This trend was 
particularly strong in the permeable sub- 
jects, suggesting that they may be more 
amenable to change in this dimension 
through reading therapy. One other sig- 
nificant relationship appears between gain 
in reading ability and personality change. 
This is a negative relationship in Type II 
subjects between gain in reading ability 
and decrease in nervous tension, showing 
that those Type II subjects who increased 
in nervous tension gained most in read- 
ing ability. A possible explanation for this 
relationship is that when these subjects are 
put under pressure to improve, nervous 
tension leads to gain in reading ability. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this investigation was 
to examine personality changes which take 
place concomitant with changes in basic 
skills in a university reading and study 
skills clinic. Personality inventories, ques- 
tionnaires, and measures of reading ability, 
administered before and after a seven- 
week course in college reading improve- 
ment were examined to determine whether 
or not certain aspects of the learning ex- 
perience are related to measured person- 
ality change. 

Precourse and postcourse testing of 50 
male and 88 female subjects made possible 
an evaluation of gains in reading ability 
over the course period and tests of the 
following hypotheses: 
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1. Measurable personality changes take 
place during a reading improvement 
course, 

2. Personality changes are related to 
the importance of reading to the student, 
initial reading ability, and increase in read- 
ing efficiency. 

These hypotheses were tested by using 
data from the total sample and from sub- 
jects classified into four personality-type 
subgroups on the basis of the SA-S: Senior 
Scales, a personality questionnaire pur- 
porting to measure emotional stability and 
permeability. 

There is great variability in the results 
obtained, particularly when the subjects 
are divided into the personality-type sub- 
groups on the basis of their permeability 
scores. The first hypothesis was generally 
supported by the data. The second hy- 
pothesis was not supported. 

The following conclusions seem justified 
within the limits of the study: marked in- 
creases in measured reading ability take 
place over the course period; the general 
trend of personality change is in the direc- 
tion of decreased anxiety and increased 
emotional stability and _ self-confidence; 
and personality change is not related to 
the perceived importance of reading as a 
factor in college success nor to gains in 
reading skill. Such conclusions appear 
to be specific to personality-type subgroups 
rather than to the total study population. 


Implications 


If we may conclude that personality 
changes take place among the clients of a 
university reading clinic and that the 
changes might be a function of the ac- 
tivities characterizing the service, it might 
be contended that the skills worker is 
performing in the role of therapist. The 
dynamics of the process are not clear, but 
it is possible that feelings of inadequacy, 
insecurity, and fear of failure may be re- 
lated to a particular skill area. When the 
client is given objective evidence of his 
ability to improve and to perform at a high- 
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er level in that skill area, he becomes less 
anxious. This setting seems particularly 
salutary for therapeutic counseling and in- 
struction, because it provides objective evi- 
dence of change in the direction of in- 
creased ability to deal with a problem iden- 
tified by the client as one which gives 
him concern. 

Whether or not such a position is ac- 
cepted, it seems clear that the college stu- 
dent’s self-perception of his reading and 
study skills may easily make him vulner- 
able to anxiety. It follows that efforts to 
deal with such student problems are best 
undertaken by skills workers who have 
training and experience enabling them to 
understand the nature of the related prob- 
lems and to do an effective job of coun- 
seling in addition to providing instruc- 
tion. Therefore, educational skills workers 
should have adequate training in psycholo- 
gy, educational psychology and counseling 
theory and techniques, as well as compe- 
tence as teachers of the pertinent aca- 
demic skills. 

In addition to the implications for train- 
ing of skills workers, the results of this 
study suggest that instructional techniques 
used in educational skills clinics should be 
designed to promote maximum opportun- 
ity for personal contact and rapport with 
the skills worker, in order that problems 
related to the student’s performance may 
be identified and techniques used which 
will meet the psychological needs of the 
individual as well as his instructional 
needs. 
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How Much Information on Test Results Should 
Be Given to Students: 


Views of a Research Psychologist 


Paul Horst? 
University of Washington 


Though in the title I have been cate- 
gorized as a research psychologist, the 
approach I want to emphasize is the so- 
cial point of view. I believe, of course, 
that there are very close relationships be- 
tween the social implications of what a 
general policy of test information to stu- 
dents may be and the research implica- 
tions. 

Before we can go very far in discussing 
the question of how much information 
on test results should be given to stu- 
dents, we should consider just how much 
we want to take in under the heading 
of “Students.” Presumably we could in- 
clude anything from nursery school up 
through postdoctoral students. What is 
told a student about his test results would 
depend a great deal on just where along 
this educational scale he is to be found. 
It is doubtful whether much of value 
could be told the nursery school student 
about his test scores unless one were an 
expert in communicating with and influ- 
encing children at this early age. Perhaps 
then we should eliminate from our dis- 
cussion preschool children and those in 
the lower elementary school grades. 

Let us first consider what functions the 
tests are supposed to serve, before dis- 
cussing the question of how much and 
what kind of information should be given. 
Very generally we might agree that test 
results should be used to indicate what 
kind and level of instruction a student 





1Paper presented at a symposium held at the 
September, 1958 meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 


should be given at any particular time. 
And this brings us to the subject of spe- 
cial classes for students of inferior or 
superior abilities and some of the argu- 
ments against segregation according to 
ability. A generally voiced objection to such 
segregation is that it tends to develop 
class consciousness, that it creates snob- 
bishness among the advanced students and 
feelings of inferiority among the retarded 
students. It is doubtful, however, whether 
such an objection is really valid. There 
is nothing we can do or say which will 
keep some people from being vastly su- 
perior or vastly inferior to the average. 
The phenomenon of individual differences 
is well known and recognized among all 
intelligent people today, even though many 
of them may not face this natural and in- 
exorable phenomenon honestly and real- 
istically. It has been with us for millenni- 
ums and will continue to be with us until 
terminated by nuclear annihilation of our 
planet, at which time it will doubtless be 
the first phenomenon to confront those 


who have been fortunate enough to escape | 


to some other inhabited planet. 

The phenomenon of individual differ- 
ences is not restricted to children in our 
schools. It is a universal phenomenon not 


only of all people but of all plants and [| 
animals and of all inanimate things. There | 
are good and poor producers among milk | 


cows; there are good and poor laying hens; 
there is good and poor corn; there are 


big and little trees; there are rich and low | 


yielding mines; there are big and little 
rocks—in and out of Arkansas. And _ inci- 
dentally if Little Rock, Arkansas and other 
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Little Rocks throughout the country are 
to be criticized it is not because of dis- 
crimination among students but rather be- 
cause of the basis of this discrimination. 


Use of Test Results 


What has all this to do with what we 
tell the student about his test results? In 
the first place, there is no use trying to 
conceal from the student the facts con- 
cerning his own capabilities, however lim- 
ited. If the student is deficient in some 
particular academic area or in some par- 
ticular skills or in a great variety of skills 
or academic areas, it is the counselor’s 
moral responsibility to make these facts 
known to him and to help him face his 
deficiencies as effectively as possible. 

More specifically I should now like to 
consider the use of tests at the transition 
from high school to college, because there 
are serious limitations to what can be done 
at the elementary and secondary school 
levels where state legislatures throughout 
the country have often declared the laws 
of nature unconstitutional. Certainly also 
they have done this to some extent in our 
state-supported universities. But in many 
cases, in our secondary school systems, one 
student is by law as good as another if 
not a darn sight better, whereas at the 
higher educational level, this universal su- 
periority tends to be permissive rather than 
compulsory. 

When a student is given tests which in- 
dicate whether he can succeed in college, 
he should be told frankly about his pos- 
sibilities and encouraged to act accord- 
ingly. We can take the point of view that 
it is up to the counselor to state the facts 
to the student and that then it is up to 
the student to do as he pleases. I think 
this counseling philosophy is too narrow. 
It assumes that what a student does is 
his own business so long as he has been 
informed of the best available facts and 
that it is his responsibility and his alone 
if he decides to act contrary to these facts. 
This again is in the tradition of so-called 
democracy and individual freedom. It is 
the permissive point of view in counsel- 
ing. I think it fails to take into account 


the broader social consequences when stu- 
dents go contrary to the indications of 
tests and test results. Have counselors or 
advisers really discharged their responsi- 
bilities toward the student when they have 
given him all the information available 
about his possibilities for success or failure 
in various academic or vocational areas 
or any other kinds of activities which are 
of importance to the person being coun- 
seled? 


A Parable 


I should like to tell the story of three 
young men who were stranded on a desert 
island. It happened that one of these 
young men was a counselor who was just 
fortunate enough to have salvaged a large 
variety of aptitude and other psychological 
tests. The other two chaps were John 
Carpenter and Bill Hunter. Since there 
was no telling when they would be res- 
cued, they decided to live together as com- 
fortably as possible on the desert island 
more or less indefinitely. 

At the counselor's suggestion Carpenter 
and Hunter agreed to submit to his apti- 
tude tests. It turned out, according to the 
tests, that Carpenter had no indications of 
marked skill or aptitude except in the area 
of construction or building. Hunter seemed 
to have no marked aptitudes except those- 
of visual acuity and muscular control. It 
appeared that Hunter would be an excel- 
lent marksman. Fortunately from the 
wreckage, a good rifle together with am- 
munition had been salvaged. The coun- 
selor went so far as to tell them their test 
scores and the practical implications of 
these scores. He went even further and 
suggested that since the chief factors for 
survival on the island were food and shel- 
ter it would seem logical if Carpenter 
would construct a shelter and Hunter 
would shoot wild game for food. He 
pointed out, however, that it was entirely 
up to each one to make his decision as 
to how he would pass his time in the next 
few weeks, and he emphasized that there 
was no reason why they should not do 
just what they wished so long as they- 
were happy. 
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Carpenter said that he had always want- 
ed to write poetry and since they had also 
salvaged plenty of pencils and paper, he 
set about writing poetry. His attempts 
after a few hours convinced both Hunter 
and the counselor that Carpenter was not 
a good poet, but nevertheless he seemed 
to be happy so they did not interfere 
with his activities. Hunter decided that 
he would prefer to spend his time look- 
ing for fossils and since he seemed to have 
his heart set on fossils, the counselor 
thought this would be a very good idea. 

At first the counselor was at a loss to 
know how to spend his time because there 
was no one else to test or counsel. But 
the nights on the island were cold and 
often it would rain. There was no edible 
vegetation on the island and since no one 
was shooting game for food, the meager 
supply that had been salvaged was soon 
exhausted. Through lack of food and shel- 
ter the three young men soon began to suf- 
fer from malnutrition and exposure. With- 
in a matter of several weeks they were in 
very dire straits. 

At the beginning of the third week Car- 
penter and Hunter got desperate. Hunter 
decided to go in search of game. Car- 
penter decided with his remaining strength 
to throw together a shelter from branches 
and leaves of trees. By the end of the day 
Carpenter had constructed a small but 
adequate shelter and Hunter came back 
with a half-grown rabbit which he had 
shot. The counselor was lying on the 
ground in a semi-conscious state. Storm 
clouds were already gathering for another 
night of thunder showers. The shelter was 
large enough for only two people. Hunter 
and Carpenter crept into it and together 
greedily devoured the little rabbit. The 
next morning, somewhat revived, they 
struggled out of their tiny shelter to find 
the counselor lying dead on the ground. 
Whether his death was from starvation or 
exposure they never knew. 

The moral of this story, it would seem, 
is very plain to see. It should not be dif- 
ficult to generalize to a much more com- 
plex social institution. However, in a large 
and complex social organization such as 
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a political state, where many different 
kinds of contributions are called for and 
where many millions of individuals are in- 
volved we seem to feel that the disparity 
between a single individual’s choice of ac- 
tivity and his particular abilities is of no 
consequence so long as he is happy. We 
forget that the cumulative effect of mil- 
lions of small disparities may be colossal 
for the social organization as a whole and 
for the lives of the individuals constitut- 
ing that organization. 

There is a sequel to the story I have just 
told. During the next few days Carpenter 
greatly enlarged and improved the shelter 
so that it was quite adequate for both him 
and Hunter. In the meantime Hunter had 
gone about the island with his gun and 
shot a number of larger animals which he 
dressed and prepared for eating. By the 
end of the week both fellows had recovy- 
ered their strength and decided to swim 
to a nearby desert island. They reached the 
island without difficulty and scrambled on- 
to the beach. 

After walking inland a hundred yards 
or so they saw to their horror the bodies 
of three young men, all obviously dead, 
lying in an open area on the ground. Near 
one of them was a large and bulky brief 
case. It was locked but they tore it open 
and examined its contents. It had been 
dampened by the rain but the material for 
the most part was legible. After studying 
two reports in the brief case and looking 
at the other material, which turned out to 
be psychological tests, they decided that 
the body of the person near the brief case 
had been a counselor and that he had 
given psychological tests to the other two. 
It also became clear after examining the 
test records that one of the other two per- 
sons had high aptitudes for construction 
and building and the other for visual acu- 
ity and muscular control. However, the 
test score records had been marked “top 
secret” and apparently only the counselor 
knew what they were. 

Looking about the two survivors found 
no signs of a shelter, but leaning against a 
tree they did find a rifle; slightly rusty 
from having been in the rain. Hunter, up- 
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on examining the rifle, could see that it 
had not been fired for a long time. In- 
vestigating the other two bodies more 
closely they found near one a large sheaf 
of sodden notes on which crude attempts 
at poetry had been scribbled and near 
the other a large pile of fossils. 

Although Carpenter and Hunter were 
saddened by this tragedy they took com- 
fort in knowing that the dead marksman 
had not been humiliated by a knowledge 
of his low score on building aptitude nor 
had the dead builder been degraded by 


learning of his low score on marksmanship. 


Test Interpretation 


I am baffled at our reluctance to inform 
students frankly of their weaknesses and 
strengths. We say that it is contrary to 
the spirit of democracy and sound mental 
hygiene to put marks of intellectual su- 
periority or inferiority on students. This 
reluctance is at least inconsistent and at 
most hypocritical. We do not hesitate to 
make class distinctions in the area of sec- 
ondary school athletics. A great deal of 
effort is successfully directed toward glori- 
fying the athletically superior in high 
school and by contrast degrading those 
who are not superior. Why do we ignore 
the bitterness and disappointment of the 
athletically less gifted boy who because 
of social pressure struggles hard to make 
the football team and is then summarily 
cast off by the coach, when at the same 
time we cry “undemocratic” at rational at- 
tempts to treat the intellectually inferior 
according to their abilities. 

I realize that in actual school and guid- 
ance situations the counselors and guid- 
ance people do not always have full lati- 
tude to follow any policy they desire in 
using test results with students. There is 
always the problem of public relations, the 
reactions of P.T.A. groups, of school 
boards, of boards of regents, of legislators, 
of parents, of taxpayers in general. We can 
never lose sight of the fact that everybody 
is a psychologist by his own admission and 
that his psychology tends to reflect the 
prevalent social philosophy. In many cases 
the policy-making bodies to which a coun- 
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selor is responsible may prevent the dis- 
closure to a student of his test results. This 
I think is most unfortunate. But like the 
phenomenon of individual differences, it 
is a social phenomenon which is ever with 
us and we cannot ignore if we wish to 
hold our jobs and get salary increases and 
promotions. 

I have discussed a social philosophy 
which can be used as a basis for determin- 
ing how test scores should be used, but 
as yet I have not touched upon the most 
important aspect of the subject. I refer to 
the validity of test scores, that is, the ex- 
tent to which test scores actually measure 
what they are supposed to measure. I have 
assumed in the discussion that avail- 
able tests will indicate whether a student 
is able to study with profit sixth grade 
arithmetic, or eighth grade English; that 
they do predict with reasonable accuracy 
whether he will do better in college mathe- 
matics or college biology; that they do 
predict how successful the student will be 
in college. Furthermore, I have assumed 
that we know how accurately a test or 
battery of tests will predict a student's 
success in a particular academic activity. 
But there is only one way we can know 
this scientifically. 

Of course, we can decide by armchair 
and crystal ball methods which tests are 
good for what, but scientifically such 
knowledge can come only from past ex- 
perience. A student should not be given 
tests just because it is the thing to do or 
because test publishers have developed 
a program of testing for schools which will 
sell tests. Tests should be administered 
for the purpose of making decisions with 
respect to individuals or groups of stu- 
dents. They should be given so that the 
student may take some sort of appropriate 
action. Most of these actions have to do 
with engaging in particular areas of study 
and training at specified levels. 

If tests are administered to a particular 
student, the counselor should be prepared 
to tell the student what the test score 
means in terms of any particular potential 
activity under consideration at the time. 
The counselor should tell the student on 
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the basis of past experience with so many 
students at such-and-such a place that some 
given percentage has succeeded at certain 
levels of achievement in the particular ac- 
tivity. For example, if one of the activi- 
ties under consideration is college physics 
and the student takes a test or battery 
of tests the counselor should be able to 
say, for example, that on the basis of these 
test scores and the past experience of 
other students with similar test scores your 
chances of making an “A” are 1 in 50, a 
“B” 3 in 50, and so on. It is not enough 
for this counselor to say, “This test meas- 
ures among other things the ability re- 
quired to succeed in physics. You made 
a fairly good score in this test, therefore 
you can expect to do fairly well in physics.” 
Because the test publisher, or the test au- 
thor, or the counselor himself, by examin- 
ing the test, decides that it measures the 
kinds of things necessary for success in 
physics is not an adequate basis for giving 
the test score results to the student. 

But you say many tests are now in use 
for which it is impossible on the basis of 
experience to give probabilities of success 
with reference to certain activities or 
courses in which the student might be in- 
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terested. By the same token I say many 
tests are available whose use cannot be 
scientifically defended. 


What we need is a much higher pro- 
portion of research to actual test adminis- 
tration than we have had in the past. The 
obvious objections are that we don’t have 
the time, or money, or personnel to con- 
duct this needed research; that it would 
take a great quantity of human guinea 
pigs and that we are not justified in using 
students for guinea pigs in this way. I 
can only answer that it is extremely prof- 
ligate of resources to use inadequately 
tested instruments and that no matter what 
you call them all students are guinea pigs 
for the methods and techniques to which 
they are subjected. It is much better to 
have guinea pigs under conditions which 
will result in improved procedures and 
techniques than to continue using proce- 
dures of unknown merit. 

In closing I would say, first, know on 
the basis of past experience what the test 
scores mean; second, tell the student what 
his test scores mean; and third, do your 
best to get the student to act accordingly. 


Received October 7, 1958. 
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Test Interpretation in Counseling 


Lynn C. Rudikoff and Barbara A. Kirk 
University of California, Berkeley 


An earlier paper (Kirk, 1952) empha- 
sized individualizing of test interpretation 
according to the fundamental emotional 
needs of the counselee, rather than the 
general application of any particular tech- 
nique, however well thought of that tech- 
nique may be. It was pointed out that 
the method of test selection—hopefully 
with true counselee participation—and the 
discussion surrounding this planning es- 
tablishes the context for test interpreta- 
tion, and that this should be geared into 
the whole general aim and plan for coun- 
seling. 

Tests are not interpreted independently 
of the general purpose and direction of 
counseling. That is, tests cannot be repre- 
sented as absolutes, nor should the coun- 
selee be presented with the results of tests 
without their being in a meaningful and 
significant context which can be useful to 
the counselee in his general educational 
and vocational planning. 


Some Guidelines 


When interpreting tests, we must first 
painstakingly develop our own understand- 
ing of what these tests mean and what 
their significance is in any particular case. 
We cannot interpret tests until we have 
understood them, until we have formulated 
them diagnostically for ourselves. This 
means, for each test, evaluating its valid- 
ity, understanding the norm group to 
which the test applies, and the position 
of the individual in a particular norm 
group. Additionally, synthesizing all sepa- 
rate test findings is no mean undertaking, 
but is a highly complex psychological ac- 
tivity. 

1. In understanding for ourselves clear- 
ly and unbiasedly the meaning of the test 
results, we also need to learn what these 


test results mean to the person who took 
the test. We need to understand his re- 
action to the tests and why he handled 
them as he did so that we may determine 
why the test results were as they were. 
Thus, the student himself has something 
of consequence to add to our understand- 
ing. It is well to keep in mind that the 
counselee may for a wide variety of rea- 
sons have done more poorly than he is 
able; it is not feasible that he has done 
better. It is an important principle in in- 
terpreting tests to implicate the student, 
implicate his participation, and, if pos- 
sible, as it sometimes is, to secure his 
interpreting the test results to the coun- 
selor. Rogers (1954) found no significant 
differences in self-understanding between 
counselor test-centered interpretation and 
self-evaluation by the counselee. Prefer- 
able, from our point of view, is joint or 
mutual involvement and participation, with 
the counselor determining the amount of 
his activity, depending upon the needs of 
the counselee. 

2. It is usually very misleading to give 
a specific score, particularly an IQ score. 
The particular number assumes impor- 
tance that it does not deserve. It is rare 
for a counselor in short contact counseling 
to be able to predict how a score will be 
perceived or misperceived. If one con- 
siders the probable error of any score, 
whatever errors may have occurred in 
standardization, whatever errors may oc- 
cur in the particular administration of this 
test, and the variability in the reaction of 
the counselee on the day that he took it, 
one can never be absolutely confident of 
any one score, particularly on an ability 
test. These dangers may, of course, be 
diminished with a multiplicity of tests. 
If we impart a particular score, we know 
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certainly in our counseling experience that 
it assumes an importance over a period of 
time out of all proportion to its signifi- 
cance and can be far more damaging 
than helpful. The interpretation that we 
attempt is in terms of its relation to the 
counselee’s life experience, such as, “You 
are able to do at least as well as the 
average boy and probably better.” It may 
be helpful to describe the reasons why a 
single score is not sufficiently meaning- 
ful nor technically accurate and _there- 
fore inadvisable to report it specifically. 

8. Ordinarily, but, of course, not al- 
ways, the major emphasis is upon the 
positive—the assets upon which the coun- 
selee must rely in developing his life plan. 
This principle applies notwithstanding the 
fact that one’s strong points may be quite 
difficult to accept. Test interpretation fol- 
lows also upon a general principle of 
counseling: Take nothing away without 
giving something instead. This may ap- 
ply to ability tests, interests, even per- 
sonality. 

4. Many counselors feel that the in- 
terpretations of test results which are 
poorer than we would wish they would 
be, particularly in the case of ability tests, 
poses a particular problem. We can in 
this case also look for the attitude of the 
counselee and his affect. We may thereby 
put this kind of interpretation in terms of 
what the expectations of this student may 
be—that he is utilizing his ability fully in 
gaining C’s, for example. He is doing very 
well in certain aspects of his work—in 
whatever area his strengths may be. We 
emphasize the interpretation of the test 
in terms of the realistic educational and 
vocational expectations. 

5. It should be emphasized, however, 
that it is no less a matter for careful and 
delicate handling to present test results 
appropriately to those of high ability. Test 
results that indicate high ability can be 
as threatening and damaging if they are 
not carefully given as those indicating low 
ability. If a person is not achieving, for 
example, and is told that he has high abil- 
ity, this may be very unhappy news. He 
no longer, perhaps, can put the respon- 


sibility on his ability level; he must ac- 
cept it on some other level. Perhaps he 
has heard over and over again with in- 
creasing resentment: “You have high abil- 
ity but you are not using it.” So it is just 
as damaging very often to give people 
test results that are high as test results 
that are low, if they are not carefully 
given in terms of the student’s self-under- 
standing and his own needs at that par- 
ticular time. 

6. It is recognized that all test responses 
are dependent upon factors which influ- 
ence performance at the moment; how- 
ever, when variables which can seriously 
depress test scores are involved due con- 
sideration must be given to evaluation for 
predictive purposes. In these cases, it is 
essential to emphasize that test scores rep- 
resent ability to perform at the time and 
to plan for a re-evaluation at a later date 
after there has been opportunity for 
change, if the counselee is motivated for 
such change. Meanwhile, immediate plans 
rather than long-range plans are the goal. 


A Case 


The following case, considerably con- 
densed, provides amplification and _ illus- 
tration of the foregoing points in test in- 
terpretation both to counselee and par- 
ents when principle 6 is involved. 

The counselee, whom we shall call 
Robert Mead, was referred to the Coun- 
seling Center by his parents at the age 
of 15 years and 2 months because of his 
failure to achieve the expected quality of 
work in school. On the information sheets 
which his parents filled out in advance, 
they indicated that Robert had achieved 
below expectations, at about a C level, 
during his entire school history. This year 
his parents had begun to wonder whether 
Robert had less intelligence than they had 
supposed or whether other factors inter- 
fered with better performance. 

The first interview was held with 
Robert’s father, who is a surgeon. Dr. 
Mead tried to be polite, but he was obvi- 
ously uncomfortable, defensive and _ irri- 
table. He stressed the handicaps Robert 
experienced during the first three grades 
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due to factors of health, a change in 
schools and substitute teachers, which re- 
sulted in a reading problem at that time. 
The reading problem, which was apparent 
throughout the giving of the school his- 
tory, was minimized with statements such 
as, “He improved a great deal in reading,” 
“He whispered instead of paying atten- 
tion,” or “He didn’t like the teacher.” 
Nonetheless, the degree of attention which 
Dr. Mead had given to Robert’s progress 
in school was quite impressive, and when 
given credit by the counselor he shifted 
to his interaction with Robert and came 
to the conclusion that the extent of his 
irritability when Robert does not reason 
things out may be a contributing factor to 
the blocking which he began to realize 
that Robert experiences. 

Mrs. Mead was seen the following week. 
She was quite attractive and personable, 
but gave the impression of being overly 
serious and sensitive. She admitted per- 
haps she was too strict with Robert, but 
emphasized the need, in her opinion, for 
good character development, particularly 
in a boy. The goal of college for Robert 
was shared by both his parents. However, 
whereas it was his grades per se which 
were the major disappointment of his fath- 
er, it was his attempts to cover up and 
misrepresent which were the primary con- 
cern of his mother. 

The impression given was that Mrs. 
Mead was not pleased with the character 
development of her husband and was rath- 
er desperate in her attempts to influence 
Robert to be more like herself. She wanted 
Robert to be separated from the influence 
of his father and to have more opportunity 
to learn to imitate other male adults. 

In the first interview with Robert, he 
was very well mannered but obviously im- 
mature. When asked why he thought his 
parents had sent him to the Counseling 
Center, he stated that he had been told 
that he was to take tests to see how well 
he should be able to do in school. He 
stated, in a tone suggesting home instruc- 
tions that he be cooperative, that he’d be 
interested himself and added, as if the 
watchbird were perched right on his shoul- 


der, that he might do better if he studied 
more. However, it soon became very obvi- 
ous that studying was something he would 
gladly give up altogether if he had the 
freedom to do so. Although he felt no 
enthusiasm about any of his courses, he 
liked biology best because of the special 
projects and he disliked algebra most. 

The tests were selected to obtain meas- 
ures for evaluating his intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and personality. 


Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 





Verbal Scale 47.5 LQ. 104 
Performance Scale 59 LQ. 114 
Full Scale 106.5 LQ. 109 


(Norms for age 15) 


American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination 





Percentile 
L-Score 57 
Q-Score 17 
Total 48 


(Norms for beginning of 11th grade) 
School and College Ability Test 





Percentile 
Band 
Verbal ; 81-55 
Quantitative 80-56 
Total 86-47 


(Norms for beginning of 11th grade) 


Essential High School Content Battery 








Percentile 

Mathematics 83 
Science 55 
Social Studies 89 
English 53 

Median 53 
(Norms for end of 10th grade) 

Iowa Silent Reading Test 

Grade equivalent 8.5 
Age equivalent 12-7 


(Norms for end of 10th grade) 


The test scores suggest that Robert’s in- 
tellectual potential is within at least the 
high-average range, but that he certainly 
is still laboring under a reading handicap. 

From the Sentence Completion Test, we 
can learn more about his attitudes toward 
school, himself and his world. For ex- 
ample: 
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My schoolwork is sometimes very boring. 

My greatest longing is to be fishing when I 
am doing school work. 

Studying is not very much fun. 

I try to get good grades. 

I become embarrassed when I ask a silly ques- 
tion. 

I am ashamed of foolish errors. 

I feel hurt when someone cuts me low. 

I am the most proud of my parents. 

My greatest ambition is the future. 


Even more revealing was the Thematic 
Apperception Test. For example: 


A5. This girl has books and a binder and a 
rather sour look. She has cut school and there’s 
something bothering her. What could it be? She 
wants to not go to school anymore and go out 
and find a job and make a living for herself. 
She’s cut school today and has gone down by 
the beach just to think about it. (Q.) She de- 
cides to stick with school because she’s a senior 
and decides to get a diploma to help her to get 
a job. 


During the second interview with 
Robert, the tests were interpreted to him. 
As soon as the door to the office was 
closed, he asked with considerable appre- 
hension, “How did I do on the tests?” 


What did you think about the tests? 

They were all right, I guess. 

Would you tell me more about that? 

Well, they were kind of hard. 

Hard? 

I had to guess a lot. 

Mm hm. 

There wasn’t enough time for a lot of it. 
You felt under pressure? 

Mm hm. On that one test where they want- 
ed to find out how many numbers I could 
remember, I got only three backwards. I told 
my dad and he tried it with my little sisters; 
they did much better than I did. 

What else did you tell your dad about the 
tests? 

That’s all. 

: Remembering numbers backwards actually was 
your poorest performance and that’s the one 
you told your dad about. I wonder why? 

I don’t know. 

Could it be that you were trying to prepare 
him not to expect too much? 

Mm hm. How did I do? 

How do you think you did? 

: Not too good. (Pause.) I know I’m not very 
smart. 

What gives you that impression? 

Well, gee, I spend so much more time do- 
ing homework than my friends and they still 
get better grades than I do. 
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It’s very disappointing to you not to get more 
reward for your efforts. 


R: Mm hm. I’ve got to get better grades next 


PO 


PO 


QO 


Qp 


OPO? oF 
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year—I’ve just got to—but I don’t see how 
I can. 

Grades are very important to you? 

Sure, because if I don’t get better grades, 
I can’t go out with the fellows or watch tele- 
vision or anything. 

Because you have to spend so much time 
studying, compared with your friends, you 
miss out on a lot of fun. 


: And next year will be even worse. 


Even worse? 

My subjects are getting harder. Ill have to 
take geometry and I don’t see how I'll ever 
pass that when I had so much trouble with 
algebra. 

According to the tests you took here, it seems 
that you have at least as much intelligence 
as the average fellow and probably more. 
(Shook his head vigorously, no.) 

That’s hard for you to believe? 

Why do I have to study so much and still get 
poor grades? 

There can be several reasons for that other 
than intelligence. 

I don’t see how I can do any better. 
Sometimes you read the same thing over and 
over again and it still doesn’t make sense? 
Yeh. Especially algebra. Arithmetic always 
has been hard for me. 

Has any other subject been especially hard 
for you? 

No. 

How about reading? 

I didn’t like reading until after the sixth 
grade. After that I started to read books. 
Mm hm. Until the seventh grade you had 
trouble in reading but since then? 

From the tests I took at school, I can read 
as well as the others in my class. 

When did you take those tests? 

I can’t remember. 


: You were saying that arithmetic always has 


been hard for you. Yet, on one test which you 
took here you scored very high in arithmetic. 


: I did? 
: Here it is. (Counselor showed him scores on 


Essential High School Content Battery.) Your 
score on arithmetic is very high. The 88rd 
percentile means that for every 100 students 
who have completed the tenth grade, 83 
would have scored lower than you did. 

My other scores aren’t very good. 

They are not bad. But the others required 
more reading than the test for arithmetic. 


: (Expressed surprise facially.) 


You seem to wonder what I’m getting at. 


: (Nodded in agreement.) 
: On this test (showing him the SCAT), on part 


two when you had to read numbers and not 
many words to solve the problems, you got 
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: I would appreciate it. 


Test Interpretation in Counseling 


16 out of 25 correct. That was very good. 
However, on part four, which involved word 
problems, you were able to solve only 8 out 
of 25. This means that you are able to do 
quite well in arithmetic, but that you have 
difficulty in reading. 


: (Started to cry and blurted out:) Please don’t 


tell my parents. 


: You don’t want them to know? 


If you tell them, they'll make me take the 
reading course for freshmen and I'd just die. 
To take a course with freshmen would feel 
very humiliating for you. 

It sure would. I’m so much bigzer than they 
are. I'd rather nobody knew that I can’t read. 


: It isn’t that you can’t read, but rather that 


because of the amount of difficulty you have 
had with it, you have thought that you are 
less intelligent than you really are, you have 
spent extra time studying when you might 
have been having fun, and your grades have 
been lower than they would be if you could 
read better. 


: OK. I want to learn to read better, but not 


in that class. If I ask my folks for a tutor 
they'll accuse me of false pride. They're al- 
ways saying that. 


: It doesn’t seem like false pride to you. 


No. If I can have a private tutor I'll work to 
pay for it. Honest, I wili. 


: You want to be as responsible as you can be, 


but you don’t want to feel humiliated if you 
can help it. 


: That’s right, but they won’t understand. 
: Would you tell me more about that? 
: My mother is always telling me that I must 


learn to be more responsible. I don’t want 
to be a disgrace to my family, honest I don’t, 
but gee... 


: Do you believe that you are a disgrace to 


your family? 
I don’t know. 


: What do you think? 


I don’t think so, but (pause, with anger) 
sometimes they talk like they’re afraid I will 
be 


: When that happens, it hurts your feelings and 


makes you angry? 


: Yes, because I'm a good boy. When I finish 


school I know I'll work hard. Can you tell 
them that? 


: We can talk about all of these things if you 


want me to. 

(Complained about 
parents’ lack of understanding of him and 
continual direction.) 


: It might help, too, if you told your folks 


more about how you feel. Perhaps, also, if 
you began to talk things over with them 
instead of just asking them what to do, you 
would develop more confidence in your own 
judgment. Would you like to try that? 
Yes, if they won’t laugh at me, especially 
my dad. 
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The Feedback 


Mrs. Mead reported that Robert told 
his parents that he had a reading prob- 
lem and that the counselor would tell 
them more about it. Her evaluation was 
that, although Robert seemed upset about 
how his parents would take the bad news, 
it was a relief to him to find out that he 
wasnt “dumb.” The counselor related 
Robert’s tendency to settle for good ap- 
pearance, rather than good performance, 
to his doubt that he could achieve good 
performance, whereas he nonetheless want- 
ed very much to please others and to gain 
recognition. Attention was given to ways 
of bolstering Robert’s self-esteem on real- 
istic grounds and of discussing things with 
him in such a way as to increase his con- 
fidence in his reasoning powers. After the 
abundance of evidence of good character 
development was reported from the pro- 
jective tests, Mrs. Mead re-evaluated much 
of what she had previously regarded as 
irresponsibility, which she was then able 
to recognize as normal adolescent behavior 
and no cause for alarm. 

Dr. Mead concluded that he, as well as 
his wife, had emphasized Robert’s short- 
comings to the exclusion of giving him 
credit where credit was due. However, he 
couldn't help but be skeptical with regard 
to the report of a reading problem. As far 
as he was concerned, Robert simply did 
not pay attention to what he read; al- 
though Robert read slowly he did not need 
help in deciphering the words. The coun- 
selor explained that Robert attended to 
separate words and could not simultane- 
ously concentrate on the meaning of what 
he read. Whereas Dr. Mead at first re- 
sisted the validity of this interpretation, 
he said he was willing for the counselor 
to accept the challenge of providing him 
with proof. 

As might have been expected, detailed 
explanations of the test scores were not 
sufficiently convincing, although it was 
quite obvious that he grasped their mean- 
ing and their import. However, while re- 
porting how he had to require Robert to 
read a problem several times and often 
eventually read it to Robert himself before 
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Robert grasped the meaning, Dr. Mead 
began to realize the cost to himself in time 
and irritation of avoiding the need for 
tutoring. He concluded, “It would have 
been easier on both of us if he had had 
tutoring a long time ago.” He asked if ar- 
rangements for tutoring could be made 
immediately. 

After four months of fairly intensive 
tutoring, Robert is now reading at a level 
commensurate with his age. His grades in 
school are improving. Procrastination has 
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decreased and he works more independent- 
ly. Evidence of greater maturity at home 
has been rewarded by the granting of ad- 
ditional privileges. 

Received January 16, 1959. 
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Comment 


Certainly a psychologist whose field of 
specialization is individual differences is 
not likely to object to Horst’s contention 
that there is a wide range of variation in 
every measurable human capacity. Neither 
can one quarrel with the moral so amus- 
ingly put in the Hunter-Carpenter story— 
that social welfare will be advanced by 
policies that encourage each person to 
work at things he does well. 

What is not entirely clear here is the 
significance of these ideas in connection 
with what counselors do or ought to be 
doing. There is some confusion as to just 
what the point is. Some of the time the 
author seems to be objecting to the with- 
holding of all types of information from 
students in order to keep them “happy.” 
I am very doubtful whether any appreci- 
able number of counselors follows such a 
policy, though an occasional director of 
a testing program may. It is true that 
counselors are more likely to communi- 
cate test findings in general terms than to 
state specific scores or probabilities of suc- 
cess, but that is because of the limitations 
of tests with regard to both reliability and 
predictive validity. The last part of the 
paper shows that Horst is aware of these 
limitations, but he fails to stress them in 
the main argument. 

At other times he aims his criticisms at 
counselors who do communicate test re- 
sults to clients, but who then take a per- 
missive attitude, allowing each client to 
decide for himself what he wishes to do. 
The question I would raise here is, “What 


else can a counselor do, in his counselor 
role?’ He has no authority to legislate 
over a client’s life even if he wished to. 
He can encourage a student to act in 
accordance with his aptitudes, but that 
certainly will not insure that the person 
will do so. There is really only a fairly 
narrow range of attitudes a counselor can 
take. It extends from complete neutrality 
with regard to decisions to a moderate 


emphasis on one choice rather than an- | 


other. The question as to what position 
on this continuum tends to produce the 
best decisions for the individual and for 
society is a matter for research, not argu- 
ment. 

In some other roles, for example, as a 
member of a college admissions commit- 


tee, a counselor may be influential in set- | 
ting up policies that serve to keep students | 


with inadequate aptitudes out of college. 
Or, as an industrial personnel consultant, 
he may help work out a system of hiring 
only persons with certain combinations of 
aptitudes. These are quite legitimate func- 
tions for tests and psychologists, but they 
are not counseling. 


By all means let us have social policies 


that promote the maximum utilization of 
special talents for the benefit of all. To 
build such policies into the structure of 
our social institutions will require the con- 
certed efforts of test makers, educators, 
parents, and the countless other kinds of 
people who control income levels and in- 
fluence prestige judgments. Counseling is 
only one thread in an intricate network of 
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motives, influences, and choices in which 
each individual is enmeshed. Better than 
most people, counselors understand how 
complex this network is. If they intervene 
less actively in other people’s lives than 
Horst would like them to, perhaps this 
is why. 

The Rudikoff and Kirk article recog- 
nizes this complexity and proposes that 
test information be communicated to a 
client in a manner that will permit him 
to integrate it with what he already knows 
about himself. Many counselors would 
agree that this is what effective communi- 
cation means. 

What Horst might question after he had 
read the example that these authors pre- 
sent is whether all of the information the 
tests give has actually been communi- 
cated. Is the only significant thing here 
the discrepancy between scores in read- 
ing and nonreading fields? Is there enough 
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of a discrepancy so that we can be sure 
that Robert’s problem lies here? After all, 
a percentile of 83 in mathematics is only 
one standard deviation above the mean, 
and the Q-score on the ACE is one stand- 
ard deviation below. May it not be that 
this boy’s high average intellect just does 
not meet the standards of this consider- 
ably above-average family? If this is 
where the real problem lies, Robert and 
his parents will have to face this fact 
eventually, and perhaps they should be- 
gin to come to terms with it now. 

When we are able to combine Horst’s 
emphasis on communicating all of the in- 
formation the tests give with Rudikoff and 
Kirk’s emphasis on maintaining a constant 
awareness of the meaning of the facts to 
the client we shall really be doing our 
counseling job well. 


Leona E. Tyler 
University of Oregon 
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Doctoral Theses in Counseling and Student 
Personnel Work 


June, 1957—June, 1958, Reported by 
175 Fellows and Associates of Division 17 


Prepared by William S. Cottle for Divi- 
sion of Counseling Psychology of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. Although 
this is basically a 1957-58 listing a few 
theses tardily reported as completed as far 
back as 1955 are included. 


Astin, Alexander W. Dimensions of Work Satis- 
faction in the Occupational Choices of College 
Freshmen. 1957. U. of Maryland. Ph.D. (John 
W. Gustad, Mf., J. appl. Psychol.).1 

Astin, Helen S. A Comparative Study of the Situa- 
tional and Predictive Approaches to the Meas- 
urement of Empathy. 1957. U. of Maryland. 
Ph.D. (John W. Gustad, Mf). 

Austin, Anna B. The Role of a School Psycholo- 
gist: A Study of the Introduction, Perceptions 
and Uses Made of Psychological Services by 
Teachers and Principals within Two Elementary 
Schools. 1958. Harvard U. Ed.D. (G. W. Goe- 
thals and D. V. Tiedeman). 

Ballard, J. F. A Study and Analysis of Problems 
of Navy Officer Candidates. 1958. George Wash- 
ington U. Ed.D. (M. Dreese). 

Berezin, Annabel G. The Development and Use 
of a System of Diagnostic Categories in Coun- 
seling. 1957. U. of Missouri. Ed.D. (P. C. Pol- 
mantier, Mf). 

Block, D. B. The Effect of Anxiety on Perception 
in Normal Subjects. 1958. Columbia U. Ph.D. 
(E. J. Shoben, Jr., Mf). 

Bosdell, Betty. Perceptions of Guidance Services as 
Related to Personality Needs and Job Title. 
1958. U. of Illinois. Ph.D. (M. M. Ohlsen, Mf). 

Bradley, Arthur D. Estimating Success in Techni- 
cal and Skilled Trade Courses Using a Multi- 
variate Statistical Analysis. 1958. U. of Minne- 
sota. Ph.D. (C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis E. Du- 
gan, Mf). 

Broedel, John. The Effects of Group Counseling 
Upon the Academic Performance and Mental 
Health of Underachieving Gifted Adolescents. 
1958. U. of Illinois. Ed.D. (M. M. Ohlsen, Mf). 

Buer, Carl F. An MMPI Configural Index for 
Determination of Somatization. 1958. U. of 


1In parentheses are listed names of advisers, 
whether microfilmed (Mf—University of Michigan 
Microfilms), and name of journal if published. 


Minnesota. Ph.D. (C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis 
E. Dugan, Mf). 

Butler, W. R. An Analytical Study of Factors As- 
sociated with Scholastic Achievement in High 
and Low Achieving Fraternities. 1956. U. of 
Kansas. Ed.D. (E. G. Collister, Accepted by 
J. counsel. Psychol.). 

Cass, John C. Prediction of Curriculum Choice in 
Maine Secondary Schools. 1956. Harvard U. 
Ed.D. (D. V. Tiedeman). 

Clancy, David. The Relationship of Positive Re- 
sponse Bias or Acquiescence to Psychopathology. 
1957. Syracuse U. Ph.D. (W. J. Dipboye, Mf). 

Cole, Joseph W. The Effect of Migration on the 
Multivariate Test Score Distribution Patterns 
for College Students Classified According to 
Curriculum Groups. 1958. Harvard U. Ed.D. 
(D. V. Tiedeman). 

Costar, James W. Academic Adjustment of Se- 
lected Male Students Reported for Disciplinary 
Action at Michigan State University. 1958. 
Michigan State U. Ed.D. (Walter F. Johnson, 
Mf). 

Craven, Ethel C. Some Social Determinants of 
Interest. 1958. Teachers College, Columbia U. 
Ph.D. (D. E. Super, Mf). 

DeZonia, Robert. Psychological Distance and Ef- 
fectiveness in Task Groups. 1958. U. of Illinois. 
Ph.D. (M. M. Ohlsen, Mf). 

Dickerson, Joseph H. The Biographical Inventory 
Compared with Clinical Prediction of Past Coun- 
seling Behavior of V.A. Hospital Counselees. 
1958. U. of Minnesota. Ph.D. (C. Gilbert Wrenn 
and E. Paul Torrance, Mf). 

Dodson, Leonard. Consistency of Counselor Tech- 
nique Pattern as a Function of Empathic 
Relationships. 1956. U. of Illinois. Ph.D. (M. M. 
Ohlsen, Mf). 

Drickey, J. M. An Interview Study of Counseling 
Responsibilities of Protestant Ministers with 
Training Implications. 1956. U. of Denver. 
Ph.D. (Harry R. Moore). 

Dubin, William. Toward a Definition of Effective 
Functioning. 1958. Teachers College, Columbia 
U. Ph.D. (D. E. Super, Mf). 

Dunn, Frances E. Guiding College Students in 
the Selection of a Field of Concentration. 1955. 
Harvard U. Ed.D. (D. V. Tiedeman, J. counsel. 
Psychol.). 
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Engelbrecht, Gladys M. Scholastic Success of 
Students Changing School or College Within 
the University of Connecticut. 1958. U. of Con- 
necticut. Ph.D. (Edward A. Wicas, Mf). 

Etheridge, Robert F. A Study of Campus Protective 
and Enforcement Agencies at Selected Univer- 
sities. 1958. Michigan State U. Ed.D. (Walter 
F. Johnson, Mf). 

Fahrbach, C. G., Jr. A Study of the Pre-College 
and Orientation Week Programs at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 1958. U. of Kansas. Ed.D. (E. G. 
Collister). 

Fischer, W. D. Scholastic Aptitude and Spatial 
Visualization in Relation to Success in Business 
Administration Curricula. 1957. U. of Denver. 
Ph.D. (Harry R. Moore). 

Formica, Louis A. A Comparative Study of Selected 
Factors in Vocational Development of College 
Girls From the Working and Upper-Class Levels. 
1958. U. of Connecticut. Ph.D. (Edward A. 
Wicas, Mf). 

French, Wendell L. The Relationship Between 
Various Measures Recorded on a Selected Group 
of Harvard Undergraduates and Occupation 
Twelve Years Later. 1956. Harvard U. Ed.D. 
(D. V. Tiedeman, J. counsel. Psychol.). 

Garfinkel, Max. The Relationship Between General 
Self Concept, Role of Self-Concept, and Role 
Behavior in High School. 1958. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia U. Ph.D. (D. E. Super, Mf). 

Garrison, William A. The Relationship of Adjust- 
ment and the Self-Concept to Academic Achieve- 
ment in a Group of Ninth Grade Students. 
1956. U. of Denver. Ph.D. (Harry R. Moore). 

Gerler, William. Outcome of Psychotherapy as a 
Function of Counselor-Client Similarity. 1958. 
U. of Illinois. Ph.D. (Wm. M. Gilbert, Mf). 

Glenn, Robert Ross. An Exploratory Investigation 
of Self Concept Differences Between Groups 
of College Students. 1955. U. of Denver. Ph.D. 
(Daniel D. Feder). 

Hamburger, Martin. Realism and Consistency in 
Early Adolescent Aspirations and Expectations. 
1958. Teachers College, Columbia U. Ph.D. 
(D. E. Super, Mf). 

Hedahl, Beulah M. A Study of the Role Expecta- 
tions of Counselors in Three University Student 
Counseling Centers. 1958. U. of Minnesota. 
Ph.D. (C. Gilbert Wrenn, Mf). 

Henderson, Harold L. The Relationship Between 
Interests of Fathers and Sons and Sons’ Identi- 
fication With Fathers. 1958. Teachers College, 
Columbia U. Ph.D. (D. E. Super, Mf). 

Henderson, John W. A Follow-up Study of the 
Members of Greek Letter Social Fraternities at 
Michigan State University. 1958. Michigan 


State U. Ed.D. (Walter F. Johnson, Mf). 

Hopkins, Robert F. A Republican Study of an 
Experiment Applying Non-Aristotelian Principles 
in the Measurement of Adjustment and Mal- 
adjustment. 1958. Michigan State U. Ed.D. 
(Walter F. Johnson, Mf). 


Houghton, H. The Role of the Counselor as Per- 
ceived by Students, Administrators, Teachers, 
and Counselors in Selected Schools in N. Y. 
State. 1956. Syracuse U. Ed.D. (W. J. Dipboye, 
Mf). 

Hulet, Richard E. Leadership Behavior in Indepen- 
dent and Fraternity Houses. 1958. U. of Illinois. 
Ed.D. (M. M. Ohlsen, Mf). 

Hummel, Raymond C. Interview Outcome as a 
Function of Interviewer Method. 1958. Teach- 
o College, Columbia U. Ph.D. (D. E. Super, 
Mf). 

Jentsch, Richard C. The Influence of Psychological- 
Mindedness and Information on Accuracy of 
Prediction. 1958. State U. of Iowa. Ph.D. 
(Leonard D. Goodstein, Mf). 

Kibrick, Anne K. Drop-outs from Schools of Nurs- 
ing: The Effect of Self and Role Perception. 
1958. Harvard U. Ed.D. (D. V. Tiedeman). 

Kimler, S. J. The Relationship Between Parental 
Identification and the Quality of Interpersonal 
Relations in the Classroom. 1958. Arizona State 
College. Ed.D. (R. A. Heimann, Mf). 

King, Richard G. The Prediction of Choice of 
Undergraduate Field of Concentration in Har- 
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Distinctive Patterns of Likes and Dislikes 


over a Twenty-two Year Period 


Leona E. Tyler 
University of Oregon 


As an outgrowth of work in the fields 
of differential psychology in general, and 
counseling and interest measurement in 
particular, some new ideas about the 
meaning of human individuality have been 
emerging in my thinking (Tyler, in press). 
To our familiar concepts of traits, meas- 
ured as distances along specified continua, 
I have been recommending that we add 
a different kind of concept—that of indi- 
vidual patterns of organized choices. I 
have been suggesting that it is the posi- 
tive and negative choices a person makes, 
and the organized pattern by which he 
links them together, that give us the best 
indication both of the way he sees him- 
self and of the direction in which he is 
likely to move. I am particularly inter- 
ested in working out ways of carrying out 
research on these phenomena. 


Problem 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
can be viewed as a means of identifying 
important patterns of choices if we center 
our work on the classifications represented 
by the letter grades for the various scales 
rather than on the numerical scores. It is 
an interesting fact that the most striking 
findings with regard to the stability of 
the characteristics measured by the 
Strong, and their relationship to various 
occupational criteria, have come out of 
studies that have used these letter grades 
rather than out of correlational studies that 
have used the numerical scores. The de- 
cision to think about individuals in this 
way may be one of Strong’s most impor- 
tant contributions, not as yet adequately 
recognized. The statement that an A on 


the Engineer key means “Yes. This per- 
son fits into the engineer group” is a funda- 
mentally different type of assessment from 
the statement, “This person is at the 64th 
percentile with regard to engineering in- 
terest.” It is the implications of the former 
type of statement that I should like to 
explore. 

When one begins to think about choice 
patterns as indicators of individuality, 
there are many aspects of the general idea 
that can be singled out for research in- 
vestigation. One of these aspects that has 
interested me for a long time is the dif- 
ferential significance of positive and nega- 
tive choices as indicated by L and D re- 
sponses on the Strong. Strong (1943) and 
various other investigators have called at- 
tention to the fact that some of the em- 
pirical keys depend much more heavily 
upon D responses than others do. How- 
ever, within any one of the occupational 
groups it seems quite possible that the 
scores made by some of its members re- 
flect mainly the “Likes” they have in com- 
mon with other persons in the profession, 
while other individuals may resemble the 
occupational group more in the things they 
dislike or rule out. The questions to which 
this study is directed are: Can such in- 
dividual differences in a homogeneous oc- 
cupational group be identified? How stable 
are they over a period of years? What do 
they signify for a person’s career? Can a 
counselor draw any inferences about a per- 
son’s pattern of likes and dislikes by ex- 
amining the combination of keys on which 
he obtained high scores? 

The fact that Dr. Strong ‘has in his files 
data on men first tested in college and 
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then retested after approximately 20 years 
makes it possible to obtain evidence with 
regard to some specific hypotheses related 
to these questions. I decided to use as sub- 
jects in this study his group of 71 physi- 
cians, tested in 1927 and 1949. The choice 
of this occupational group was based part- 
ly on the fact that it is one of the largest 
for which he has data, partly on the fact 
that the work of Strong and Tucker (1952) 
on specialization in medicine had suggest- 
ed one specific hypothesis. It is a curious 
fact that the general Physician key is based 
much more on Dislike than on Like re- 
sponses, whereas the opposite is true for 
all the specialist keys. 

Data collection for this study started 
with the preparation of four special Physi- 
cian keys labeled +L, —L, +D, and —D. 
The +L key was made up of only those 
items from the Physician scale on which 
an L response contributes positively to 
one’s score. The —L key was made up of 
items on which an L response gets a nega- 
tive weight on the Physician scale and 
thus subtracts something from the respond- 
ent’s total score. Similarly the +D key 
was made up of items on which a D re- 
sponse adds something to one’s Physician 
score, and the —D key of items where a 
D response subtracts something from one’s 
total. As mentioned above, there are many 
more +D’s and —L’s represented on the 
Physician scale than there are of the other 
two kinds of response. (These special keys 
applied of course only to the sections of 
the Strong blank where the L, I, and D 
form of response is called for. The I re- 
sponses were not considered in this study. ) 
Hypotheses 

Two hypotheses were tested. The first 
has to do with stability. Stated in its posi- 
tive form it is that the kind of response 
by means of which one obtains his score 
on the Physician key remains constant over 
the 22-year interval. The second has to do 
with the relationship of positive or nega- 
tive direction in the choices to decisions 
that are made about whether to specialize 
or not. Stated positively, it is that those 
persons whose Physician scores are ob- 
tained primarily from D’s will remain gen- 
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eral practitioners and those whose scores 
are based to a considerable extent on L’s 
will become specialists. 

In addition to statistical tests of these 
two hyptheses, the study included an ex- 
ploratory analysis of the data to obtain 
ideas or suggestions about two other ques- 
tions: 1. Can a counselor make any in- 
ferences about like and dislike patterns 
by noting what kind of combination of A 
scores a client obtains on the Strong test? 
2. What kinds of changes in like-dislike 
patterns are most and least likely to oc- 
cur? 

Findings 

Hypothesis 1 was tested by a simple 
correlational analysis. For each of the 71 
subjects on each of the two tests, three 
scores were recorded: (a) a score based 
only on his L responses (whether scored 
positively or negatively on the Physician 
key); (b) a score based only on his D 
responses; and (c) a composite score for 


D predominance, or the excess of D over 
L. Table 1 shows the results. 


Table 1 


Correlation of L, D, and D-predominance Scores 
for 1927 and 1949 Tests 








(N=71) 
D-predomi- 
L D nance 
54 62 46 





All coefficients are significant far be- 
yond the .01 level. The difference in size 
probably reflects the differences in relia- 
bility of the three special scores. Because 
of the larger number of items included 
in it, the D score would be likely to be 
more reliable than the L score, and D 
predominance, since it is a difference 
score, would be the least reliable of the 
three. 

Hypothesis 2 required that those who 
were highest in D predominance be com- 
pared with those who were lowest with 
regard to their specialization status. In- 
formation about specialization was ob- 
tained from the brief questionnaire the 
subjects filled out in the 1949 study. It 
is not altogether satisfactory for the pur- 
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pose, as in most cases it does not make 
clear how much special training for his 
field of specialization the person actually 
obtained. Table 2 shows the findings for 
the 17 persons scoring highest as compared 
with the 17 scoring lowest in D predomi- 
nance in 1927. 


Table 2 


Specialization Status in 1949 for 17 Physicians 
Scoring Highest and 17 Scoring Low- 
est in D-predominance in 1927 





Specialization Status 








General Practice Specialization 
High D 8 9 
Low D 6 ll 


X2=.49 Not significant 





The differences are in the expected di- 
rection but are not significant. The null 
hypothesis must be accepted. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
in a supplementary study in which sub- 
jects were classified according to whether 
they were above or below the median in 
each of the four special kinds of response, 
+L, —L, +D, —D, the small group of 
four persons whose Physician score came 
almost entirely from +L’s and who were 
below the median on +D were all spe- 
cialists. One was a radiologist, one a pro- 
fessor of pathology, one an anesthetist, and 
one a public health director. Since less 
than two-thirds of the total group classi- 
fied themselves as specialists, this is per- 
haps a significant deviation, but the num- 
ber is too small to demonstrate it. Persons 
of this kind, with L’s but not D’s character- 
stic of physicians, are rare. 

The third arm of the study, not specific 
enough to be called a hypothesis, is the 
one likely to be of most value to coun- 
selors. The test blanks were first inspected 
to locate any combinations of other A 
scores with Physician that occurred fre- 
quently enough to warrant special analy- 
sis. Subjects in each of these groups were 
classified on the basis of whether they 
were below or above the median on the 
+L, —L, +D, and —D keys. The details 
of this classification system need not be 
given, but an example or two will show 
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how it worked. A person above the me- 
dian on both +L and —L but below the 
median on +D and —D was classified as 
showing an L-set. A person above the me- 
dian on +D and —D but below it on both 
+L and —L was classified as showing 
D-set. 

1. The most common type of combina- 
tion pattern was an A on Physician plus 
one or more A’s in the science Groups I 
and II. The N here was 15. In nine of 
these cases, the subjects showed both L 
and D responses characteristic of physi- 
cians in general. In the other six, D’s 
tended to predominate. The counselor 
seeing such a pattern can assume that 
Dislike responses are somewhat more im- 
portant than Likes in the person's inter- 
est pattern. 

2. In the next most frequent pattern 
(N =18), the A on Physician was com- 
bined with two or more A’s on Group IV, 
most often farmer and mathematics-science 
teacher. In 11 of these 18 cases the sub- 
ject had more than the median number 
of L-responses characteristic of physicians. 
A counselor seeing this pattern can as- 
sume that the person likes a fair number 
of the things physicians like, although he 
may have his score diluted because he 
also likes many things they tend to reject. 

8. The third most frequent pattern was 
represented by seven persons who had one 
or more A’s on Group X (Verbal) scales. 
Nothing can be said about typical pat- 
terns of likes and dislikes leading to such 
scores. All varieties of D and L combina- 
tion are represented. The one thing these 
men seemed to have in common was a 
readiness to write extra comments on 
the questionnaire blank! Five of the seven 
did this, and very few outside this group 
did so. The nature of the comments varied. 
One spoke at some length about his dis- 
satisfaction with his own accomplishments; 
another gave his strong opinions about so- 
cialized medicine; a third analyzed his 
changing attitudes about medical-legal 
work, / 

4, The fourth subgroup consisted of 
five persons whose only A was on the 
Physician scale itself. All but one of these 
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Distinctive Patterns of Likes and Dislikes 


men were below the median in both +L 
and +D responses. One might think tat 
this would prevent their obtaining A’s on 
the Physician scale, but it seems not to 
do this. A person can have only a small 
number of the kinds of responses an occu- 
pational group tends to give, but if he also 
has a relatively small number of responses 
that count against him he can come out 
with an average total score. A counselor 
seeing an A on only the Physician scale 
might consider the possibility that it has 
been obtained in this way. 

Other combinations of A’s seem to be 
very rare. The only two physicians in the 
group who in 1927 made A’s on one or 
more scales of the business groups, VIII 
and IX, did not get A’s on the Physician 
scale itself. There were only four cases 
in which two or more A’s on Group V 
(social service) scales showed up, al- 
though a single A in this category was not 
uncommon. As would be expected from 
the make-up of the Group V scales, L re- 
sponses predominate in the records of the 
few physicians who do show secondary 
interests of this sort. The rest of the 71 
cases, not represented in the groups we 
have been discussing, show unique indi- 
vidual combinations of various kinds. 

Another exploratory analysis was direct- 
ed to the question: What kinds of change 
in like and dislike patterns occurred most 
frequently over this 22-year interval? The 
numbers in the subgroups are too small 
to warrant significance tests, and cross- 
validation would be essential before con- 
clusions could be drawn. But for what- 
ever value they may have in suggesting 
further research in this area, two descrip- 
tive statements can be made. (a) The 
most stable subgroups consisted of the 
men whose Physician scores on the first 
test were based on both L and D re- 
sponses or on L responses alone. Those 
who initially had Physician scores based 
primarily on D responses usually gave both 
L and D responses characteristic of physi- 
cians at the time of the retest. In other 
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words, they tended to add physicians’ likes 
to the physicians’ dislikes they already 
had. (b) Initial general sets to give both 
positive and negative L’s or to give both 
positive and negative D’s seemed to be 
quite changeable, but L sets were some- 
what more likely to persist than were D 
sets. (The contingency table on which 
these statements are based can be made 
available to anyone especially interested 
in examining the figures themselves. ) 


Summary 


The papers of 71 physicians tested by 
Strong in 1927 and again in 1949 were 
scored on four special Physician keys: 1. 
Likes receiving plus weights; 2. Likes re- 
ceiving minus weights; 3. Dislikes receiving 
plus weights; 4. Dislikes receiving minus 
weights. Product-moment correlations be- 
tween 1927 and 1949 D scores, L scores, 
and D-predominance scores were all sig- 
nificant and moderately high, showing 
that like-dislike patterns are relatively 
stable. The hypothesis that physicians 
with fewer D’s and/or more L’s would 
be more likely to become specialists and 
that those with more D’s and fewer L’s 
would be more likely to remain in general 
practice was not statistically substantiated, 
although the trend was in this direction, 
and a few extreme cases illustrated it 
clearly. Some descriptive information 
about the relationship of different com- 
binations of A scores to like-dislike pat- 
terns and about the kinds of change that 
occur most frequently was also obtained. 


Received November 24, 1958. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 
Cinematography as a Method in Research 


Joseph Lyons*? 
VA Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 


In a recent presidential address to the 
APA, Cronbach distinguished two “his- 
toric streams of method, thought, and af- 
filiation which run through the last cen- 
tury of our science” (1957, p. 671). He 
called these experimental psychology and 
correlational psychology. In this paper I 
will apply the distinction that he intro- 
duced to some of the issues of theory and 
method which are encountered in clinical 
research in a VA hospital. As my title in- 
dicates, I will restrict my remarks to mo- 
tion picture photography as one kind of 
solution of these issues. MacFarland (1957) 
has ably discussed the administrative prob- 
lems encountered in VA clinical research. 

Cronbach uses the term experimental 
in a rather specialized sense, to refer to 
instances “where the scientist changes con- 
ditions in order to observe their conse- 
quences.” The correlational method, on 
the other hand, derives from “the study 
of correlations presented by nature.” The 
basic difference between the two ap- 
proaches, he adds, is that “while the ex- 
perimenter is interested only in the vari- 
ation he himself creates, the correlator 
finds his interest in the already existing 
variation between individuals, social 
groups, and species . . . The correlator’s 


1Guest contributor for this issue —Ed. 

2The substance of this paper was presented 
as a talk to a Psychology Training Conference 
which was held at the VA Hospital, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on March 20 and 21, 1958. 

3The work on which this discussion is based 
forms the program of the Medical Research 
Laboratory, VA Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The philosophy and orientation were developed 
by Erwin W. Straus as founder and director of 
the laboratory, joined during its initial years by 
Richard M. Griffith and Francis D. Wallace. The 
specific ideas expressed herein are, of course, the 
sole responsibility of the author. 


mission is to observe and organize the 
data from Nature’s experiments” (pp. 671, 
672). We might state this in another way. 
There is one kind of researcher who sets 
up conditions and then requires that his 
subjects conform to them; and there is 
another kind of researcher who gathers 
his data just as he comes across it, with- 
out initially prescribing the conditions for 
the activities of his subjects. Academic 
psychologists — including those aspiring 
ones whose dissertation research is super- 
vised by a committee of faculty members 
—will usually be found leaning toward the 
experimental approach. Less organized 
situations, such as often engage clinical 
and social psychologists or anthropologists 
in studies of personality, psychopathology, 
and institutional structure, will favor the 
correlational. This is not to say, of course, 
that either approach is ever seen in pure 
form. But with the definitions of the two 
categories as guides, one may roughly 
dichotomize the area of clinical research, 
separating academically influenced studies, 
which demand neat designs and rigorous 
procedures, from studies arising out of 
the institutional setting, which typically 
utilize unsystematically organized data 
such as files of test results, ongoing psy- 
chotherapy sessions, or spontaneous ac- 
tivity observed through a one-way screen. 

Some interesting consequences flow 
from these initial distinctions, in respect 
to experimental design as well as treat- 
ment of the resultant data. To mention, 
and discuss all too briefly, only a few: 
(a) Paradoxically, the use of correlational 
techniques, as these are described in texts 
on statistics, seems to be inappropriate 
with Cronbach’s correlational method. 
Whenever we use one of the correlational 
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measures, such as the Pearson r, we take it 
for granted that the two groups of data 
are known to be sensibly related to each 
other. If this were not so, the r would 
be meaningless; it would refer to a co- 
incidence rather than a correlation. We 
could obtain it, of course, but we could 
not make use of it. In Cronbach’s corre- 
lational approach, however, this require- 
ment is not satisfied, nor need it be. (b) 
In regard to the commonly made distinc- 
tion between an emphasis on part process- 
es and an emphasis on the whole per- 
sonality or situation, the correlational 
method would seem to be restricted to 
the latter. Already existing variations, 
which as Cronbach states comprise the 
situations studied by this method, are like- 
ly to be variations in persons or their 
situations, not in isolated variables or parts 
of the psychic structure. (c) The results 
obtained by the two methods have to be 
evaluated differently. The experimental 
approach gives us data which have the 
status of facts in science; but the correla- 
tional approach furnishes something else. 
Iam not sure how we ought to label the 
unique sort of data we obtain by this 
method. I propose the term “judgment” 
as distinguished from the term “fact”; the 
difference is that the fact, but not the 
judgment, is independent of the person 
who grasps and uses it. I may note in 
passing that the issue of construct valid- 
ity (Cronbach and Meehl, 1955) is rele- 
vant in regard to the correlational but not 
the experimental approach. (d) Finally, 
in the correlational method the researcher 
is haunted by a phenomenon that I will 
call The Observer’s Paradox: this is to the 
effect that he bases his theories on data 
which have been gathered by means of 
a process (in himself) which remains a 
theoretical mystery to him. I suspect that 
this troubling phenomenon is at the basis 
of the recent increasing interest in studies 
of the judgmental process in the clinician 
himself (Hammond, 1955; Taft, 1956; Holt, 
1958). 


It is apparent that each of Cronbach’s 
approaches has its own central element. 
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In the correlational method it is obser- 
vation. I do not mean to say that some 
sort of observation does not occur in every 
research study, for of course someone must 
note and record the subjects’ responses 
which form the raw data, But in the cor- 
relational approach, to a unique degree, 
the researcher depends entirely on his 
ability to apprehend whatever data are 
offered to him by Nature. The whole 
value of his findings may depend on his 
excellence, and often even on his unique- 
ness, in this respect. By contrast, in the 
experimental approach the central element 
does not reside in a researcher but in an 
experimental strategy, that is, the design 
which determines how conditions are 
varied. Indeed, if a study using this ap- 
proach is properly conceived, the experi- 
menter functions more or less as a skilled 
recorder; he can be replaced by anyone 
else who knows as well what to look for. 
A soundly designed study, we say, can 
always be replicated; a properly developed 
measure must be reliable. These are char- 
acteristics, not of observers, but of strate- 
gies. 


The Schizophrenic Subject 


I do not mean to propose that we 
adopt a bifurcated methodology in psy- 
chological research, setting up one set of 
standards for studies in hospitals and a 
different set for experiments in the labo- 
ratory. Both of the approaches I am dis- 
cussing will be necessary for full scale 
study of any significant problem—and in 
fact I intend to propose a method by which 
they can be combined in a single study. 
But I do insist that these distinctions must 
be kept clearly in mind when we begin 
to consider the unique problems which are 
presented to us in research in mental hos- 
pitals. The most likely subject for this 
research is the chronic, hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic, and therefore my remarks will 
be addressed to the peculiar and per- 
sistent issues that he poses for us. In re- 
cent years a great deal of publicity has 
been given to the fact that the patient 
population of our mental hospitals is ag- 
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ing, and it has been argued, quite justi- 
fiably, that research in geriatrics ought 
to be intensified. But we should also be 
reminded that the bulk of these aging 
patients are and will continue to be schizo- 
phrenics. Recent advances in medical sci- 
ence have made it possible for long-term 
patients to achieve an average life span 
as great as that of the normal population. 
They will be with us, most of them, for a 
long time to come. Nor has the wide- 
spread use of tranquilizing and energizing 
drugs changed the situation essentially. 
True, an increased percentage of newly 
admitted patients is now discharged, and 
in addition many others are enabled to 
get along outside the hospital for varying 
lengths of time, but a certain fraction 
remains permanently hospitalized. This 
hard core of chronic patients, perhaps 
smaller in numbers than it used to be but 
still constant, is not changed except per- 
haps to become more amenable to our 
procedures, research and otherwise. As a 
result, we can be assured of a steady 
physically fit, relatively malleable, chroni- 
cally hospitalized population of stabilized 
schizophrenics who will confront us as a 
continuing challenge in theory and prac- 
tice. Thus, the problems that we have 
been dealing with in our own laboratory 
are not unique to our hospital nor even 
to the Veterans Administration, but oc- 
cupy researchers in every similar institu- 
tion. Our concern is not research in gen- 
eral, nor even clinical research in par- 
ticular, but quite specifically research di- 
rected toward the (chronic, hospitalized 
schizophrenic. 

Of this much we can be sure, that as 
an experimental subject the schizophrenic 
is unique. As a first step in understand- 
ing his uniqueness, I would offer the fol- 
lowing proposition: that schizophrenia, 
whatever its origin or cause, is a condi- 
tion in which the person has dropped out 
of the stream of meaningful human ac- 
tion. He no longer takes a part in history, 
either his own or yours or that of his 
group. He gives up his present position 
and his future prospects, denies his past, 
his friends, and his family, and settles 
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somehow into a routine of which the chief 
characteristic is that it resists change. The 
natural state of the hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic—when he is asymptomatic and not 
reacting to pressure from others—may best 
be described as a timeless nullity. It 
would follow from this proposition, then, 
that in the ordinary course of experiments 
we do not use the experimental approach 
with the schizophrenic. We do not set 
up conditions for him; he does not con- 
form. At best we can expect to thrust 
him into situations of our own contriving 
—but his acceptance of them is quite arbi- 
trary, ranging from apathy to complete 
disavowal. Even if he should sometimes 
appear to accede to our conditions, this 
would be an unpredicted occurrence, a 
freak of circumstance, and we would have 
no formula for assigning the proper weight 
to his one yea in a sequence of nays. 
In short, all that we can do is observe the 
schizophrenic. The correlational approach 
is the only one that fits his case. 


Observing and Being-observed 


The problem in the correlational method 
is to learn how to observe. But observa- 
tion of clinical phenomena presents us with 
special difficulties. Most human actions 
and expressions are brief and fleeting, and 
the most significant of them are often un- 
repeatable as well. The observer, who is 
always eager and therefore usually obtru- 
sive, is at best a hurried spectator and at 
worst an interference. Recording and re- 
porting of the data are beset with prob- 
lems of a technical nature. True, all of 
these difficulties are eliminated in one 
stroke if we choose the approach in which 
we specify in advance our experimental 
conditions, our methods, and our meas- 
ures. But when we use the correlational 
approach, accepting “Nature’s experiments” 
as they come to us, we make another 
choice. We now require special devices 
to assist in our observations. Fortunately, 
these are now available, in- high-fidelity 
tape recorders to capture the spoken word 
and in motion picture cameras and ex- 
tremely fast film to record action under 
normal lighting conditions. In addition, 
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we need methods for making use of the 

henomena that we capture in this way. 
Straus (1951) has proposed the term “rheo- 
scopic analysis” for methods which capi- 
talize on the possibilities inherent in mo- 
tion picture records. By means of edit- 
ing, cutting, and the use of special view- 
ers, we can alter at will the temporal 
characteristics of the phenomena under 
study; we may speed them up or slow 
them down, freeze them for detailed ex- 
amination, rearrange orders and sequences, 
or concentrate on parts or wholes as we 
wish. 

It might well seem that the use of the 
motion picture camera solves all of our 
problems in observing. The camera is in 
many ways an “ideal” observer. It neither 
interacts with its subjects nor participates 
in their action, nor on the other hand does 
it stay at too great a distance to grasp 
what occurs. It does not direct and does 
not provide resistance but avoids both. All 
that it does is to note and record—and as 
an added advantage, its observations are 
reproducible and can be used indefinitely 
in any way the experimenter desires 
(Leighton and Lidz, 1942). But in fact, 
at the same time that the camera helps 
us to solve some old problems it puts us 
in the position of discovering new ones. 
In this way one learns. The most signifi- 
cant discovery that we have made by using 
the camera and film as the basis for our 
observation is the kind of limits that are 
inescapable in using the correlational ap- 
proach. The camera, as the prototype of 
the pure observer, keeps us constantly re- 
minded that there are such limits and that 
they arise out of the situation of one per- 
son observing another. 

It is a curious and intriguing fact that 
practically all normal persons who are not 
specially trained in the dramatic arts will 
react in the same fashion to having a mo- 
tion picture camera pointed at them. They 
will smile and sometimes laugh; but they 
do not do it freely or happily but with 
some embarrassment. They tend to exag- 
gerate their separate movements, either 
by becoming awkward and occasionally 
even frozen or by acting a little foolish. 
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Try as they may, they seem unable to 
ignore the camera, yet at the same time 
they are incapable of the alternative of 
confronting it with direct, uninhibited 
curiosity and interest. Even if they are 
in a group, they behave as though the 
camera were pointed individually at them. 
In short, they epitomize the situation of 
being observed. They demonstrate that 
they have suddenly become aware of them- 
selves as targets and particularly of their 
bodies as objects of study. Further, sub- 
jects who are placed in this situation dif- 
fer in the degree of distress that they show. 
It is possible to chart these differences of 
degree by arranging a sequence of situa- 
tions of being-observed and by noting the 
point in the sequence at which the subject 
reacts in a specified way, viz., by laugh- 
ing inappropriately. Here is one such se- 
quence: (a) the experimenter talks to S; 
(b) S looks in a mirror; (c) S has his 
picture taken by a still camera; (d) S 
presses the camera release mechanism him- 
self, taking his own picture; (e) S is pho- 
tographed by a movie camera; (f) S sees 
himself on a movie screen. 

These considerations make it clear that 
the inescapable limit of any method in- 
volving a camera is the embarrassment of 
the subject. I have chosen the term em- 
barrassment deliberately, as a word that 
is theoretically neutral. Some psycholo- 
gists may restate it, and quite profitably 
too, in terms of anxiety. But we ought to 
keep in mind that our current psycho- 
dynamic theory, including conceptualiza- 
tions of the phenomenon of anxiety, is 
limited in its capacity for handling the 
problems I am discussing. Our theories 
are equipped to deal with the pathology 
of “looking at” but not of “being looked 
at”; the latter is by no means the same 
as exhibitionism. But whatever the na- 
ture of the experience that our subjects 
undergo, the fact that without exception 
they have it or could have it serves to 
define the outer limits of the situation 
under study. As such, it is analogous to 
another limit that appears whenever we 
use Cronbach’s experimental approach: in 
this case it is the resistance of the subject. 
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As researchers who must, apparently, use 
either the correlational or the experiment- 
al approach, we are always constrained 
to plan and execute our studies within one 
of these kinds of limits. If we forego the 
aim of intensive observation by setting up 
a rigorous, repeatable procedure which 
rules out extraneous responses, our re- 
sults are always limited by the extent to 
which the subject cooperates with the con- 
ditions we set for him, that is, by his re- 
sistance. Alternatively, if we refrain from 
prescribing the subject’s actions and de- 
pend on our unique methods of observa- 
tion to capture his spontaneous behavior, 
our results will be limited by the sub- 
ject’s degree of self-consciousness at being 
a target of observation, that is, by his em- 
barrassment. 

If we are aware of the limits, we know 
how far we can go with the correlational 
approach and what cautions we must em- 
ploy, for example, in regard to practical 
(and ethical) issues in the persistent prob- 
lem of secret observation of subjects 
(Sternberg, ct al., 1958), or in regard to 
the need to get even withdrawn patients 
accustomed to our presence in making ob- 
servations on the ward. In addition, and 
perhaps more important, the use of motion 
picture recording in neuropsychiatric re- 
search has shown us how Cronbach’s two 
approaches, seemingly independent, can be 
used at the same time and with the same 
set of data. A current study from our 
laboratory will provide a concrete ex- 
ample. 


A Study of Listening 


This study is one of a series in which 
expressive phenomena associated with the 
various sensory modalities are examined 
in relation to the situations in which they 
occur. Specifically, the focus of interest 
here is on “types” of listening. The sub- 
ject is seated comfortably and _photo- 
graphed with a motion picture camera 
while he follows certain instructions for 
each portion of a pre-recorded tape. The 
auditory stimuli and the instructions for 
each are: (a) Pleasant background music; 
he may listen to this while the rest of 
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the equipment is prepared. (b) A vocal 
selection; he is to figure out the age of 
the singer. (c) An orchestral selection 
which is masked by noise; he is to identify 
the melody hidden by the noise. (d) An 
unfamiliar tune; he is to try to identify it. 
(e) Music which gradually dies away; he 
notes the point at which the sound be- 
comes inaudible for him. (f) A selection 
by a portion of a symphony orchestra; he 
is to identify the instruments being played. 
(g) A series of three short pieces; he 
selects what he considers the prettiest 
tune of the three. 

Before reading what follows, the reader 
should now go back over the list of tasks 
above and, for each task, imagine the at- 
titude and facial expression which he 
would assume if he himself were a subject. 
Anyone can in this way quickly discover 
for himself—and our own data amply con- 
firm it—that the listener's mien and posture 
change, sometimes markedly, with the dif- 
ferent tasks. He has different ways of 
listening, depending on the listening situ- 
ation. When he is simply waiting during 
the playing of pleasant background music, 
he is usually relaxed, perhaps interested 
in what is going on around him; he leans 
back rather than forward; his eyes move, 
but not sharply nor with any particular 
target. On the other hand, his attitude is 
quite different when he is trying to “listen 
through” interference in order to identify 
a tune. He sits erect, usually leaning slight- 
ly forward; he is slightly tensed rather 
than relaxed; his eyes are fixed, his gaze 
directed straight ahead or a little upward. 
The attitudes taken for the other five tasks 
of our study are not difficult to imagine; 
consensus on these is also easily obtained. 


The Two Methods Combined 


The results of this study indicate that 
there is more than one “type” of listening 
and that the attitude which is spontane- 
ously adopted for each type always bears 
a reasonable relationship to the subject's 
concurrent endeavor. People do indeed 
“listen through,” for example, when they 
are faced with the task of hearing one 
sound: masked by another. The experi- 
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mental demonstration that attitude and ac- 
tion converge in observable expressive 
phenomena is, we believe, an encouraging 
first step in a systematic attack on this 
relatively unexplored area. However, our 
results are by no means exhausted when 
we have thus used them in reference to a 
significant theoretical issue. They may in 
addition exemplify the way in which raw 
data in the form of a film record satisfy 
the requirements of both the experimental 
and the correlational approaches, (a) The 
researcher who obtains the motion picture 
record may conclude that certain charac- 
teristics of his subjects’ behavior are self- 
evident, for example, that their eyes are 
closed during one task and not during 
another. He will then count up his re- 
sults, organize them for presentation, and 
report his findings. His procedure in this 
case is the same as that usually followed 
in clinical studies, as when clinicians’ judg- 
ments of changes in their patients are tal- 
lied and organized for presentation. He 
will be using the correlational approach to 
the raw data. (b) Or the researcher may 
conclude that for his purposes the results 
are not self-evident, and he presents them 
to picked groups of judges for their judg- 
ments on certain specified variables. The 
second-order data obtained in this way are 
then subjected to statistical treatment and 
organized for a report of the findings. This 
is the standard procedure for studies such 
as accuracy in perception of emotional ex- 
pression and it exemplifies the experiment- 
al approach to the same raw data. 
Fortunately, when our raw data are on 
fim we do not have to make an irrevers- 
ible choice between these two ways of 
using the results. For the great value of 
data obtained in this form is that either 
or both of the approaches may be utilized. 


Not only may the researcher choose be- 
tween the correlational and experimental 
approaches, but he may make the choice 
at his leisure and he may even undo his 
first choice and at a later time make an- 
other. By the use of motion picture pho- 
tography, then, a fundamental issue in 
neuropsychiatric research is at least faced 
and partly resolved, and a fundamental 
dilemma is overcome. The issue that is 
resolved is the problem of utilizing the 
chronic schizophrenic as a research sub- 
ject; the dilemma that is overcome is, as 
Cronbach puts it, in regard to the two 
poles of correlating and experimenting. I 
propose that by the proper use of cinema- 
tographic methods we can, even as Cor- 
relators, have our Experimental cake. 
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Comment 


In this paper Lyons is doing two things, 
primarily. One is presenting some of the 
practical problems and values of motion 
picture photography as a tool in clinical 
tesearch. The other, and more important 
to him, is suggesting that the cinemato- 


graphic method can serve as a rapproche- 
ment between two fundamental methods— 
the correlational and the experimental—that 
he considers basically antagonistic. 

It seems to me that Lyons does a straight- 
forward job on the former. Photography 
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does provide a record of fleeting observa- 
tions that can be edited, stored, reproduced, 
rearranged or re-analyzed at will; and it 
doubtless has certain advantages for use 
with difficult subjects like chronic schizo- 
phrenics. It does, in turn, have the dis- 
advantage of “embarrassing” the subject; 
and it has the further unmentioned dis- 
advantage of high cost, but this is not usual- 
ly prohibitive in modern-day research. 

So far, so good. And camera records can 
be used in research based on either the 
correlational or experimental methods; 
there is no quarrel with this assertion of 
Lyons (although I think the statistician 
would be happier if the choice of a statistic 
were made before rather than after the 
collection of data). It is the notion that 
photographic records can be used to solve 
a “fundamental dilemma” between the two 
methods, and his view of this dilemma it- 
self, that is hard to go along with. The sup- 
posed value of photography lies in bringing 
together two opposed methods, and it is for 
this reason that the characteristics and con- 
sequences Lyons sees in them are so crucial. 

What does he see? Among other things 
he finds “observation” central to the cor- 
relational method, and “strategy” to the 
experimental. But is observation any less 
important to experimenters? Generally it 
is considered basic to all scientific methods. 
Recording and reporting data are admitted- 
ly a problem in the correlational approach, 
but it is hard to see how they are “elimin- 
ated in one stroke” if we use the experimen- 
tal approach. The use of equipment, more 
characteristic of American psychological ex- 
perimenters than American psychological 
correlators, does not solve the problem; if 
it did, modern physicists would also rest a 
lot easier. 

It would not be so hard to agree that 
strategy, rather than residing in the ex- 
perimental method, is what goes into the 
decision of which method to use, and that 
observation is instead central to both. This 
latter would then allow for the existence of 
both correlational facts and experimental 
facts (but neither kind “independent of the 
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person who grasps and uses them”). And 
it would get around the problem of need- 
ing a term like “judgments” for correlational 
data, when “judgments” in the usual sense, 
psychophysically based, are as likely to be 
used by the experimenter as by the correla- 
tor. Lyons himself has a hypothetical ex- 
perimenter use them later in the analysis 
of motion picture records. 

Also rather contradictory is Lyons’ state- 
ment that the correlational approach is the 
only one that fits the case of research with 
the chronic schizophrenic. The use of shock 


—no shock or drug dosage conditions make | 


for an obvious experimental approach that 
fits equally well; there are many less ob- 
vious examples in all phases of psycho- 
therapy research. 

Certain other questions come up of the 
same general sort as those already raised. 
For example, does Lyons’ requirement of 
the “sensible” relation of groups of data to 
be analyzed with Pearson’s r mean a 
“causal” relationship? Does the new “Ob- 
servers Paradox’—essentially the inability 
of the correlator to understand, theoretical- 
ly, why he has done what he has done- 
refer to a necessary concomitant of the 
correlational method or simply to a lesser 
tendency of American psychological cor- 
relators than experimenters to base research 
on a theory (what Meehl once called “dust- 
bowl empiricism”)? Does the correlational 
method always imply a “self-evident” at- 
titude toward results, and the experimental 
method a “not self-evident” attitude? 

Lyon’s paper can be summed up in this 
way. He presents a number of practical and 
useful ways in which motion picture records 
can help solve clinical research problems. 
He asserts, quite correctly, that these rec- 
ords can be used with either the correla- 
tional or the experimental approach. Final- 
ly, he suggests how such records can solve 
a theoretical dilemma; but it seems to me 
to be “theoretical” more in being specula- 
tive than in being good theory. 


George R. Klare 
Ohio University 
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Comments and Letters 


A Reply to Drasgow on Underachievers 


Joseph J. Motto 
University of Michigan1 


In a recent publication, Drasgow (1957) re- 
ported his counseling experiences with under- 
achievers. His work, based on a study of twelve 
gross underachievers, resulted in several general- 
izations about the personality dynamics of col- 
lege underachievers. His work was of particular 
value because it called attention to counseling 
action which could be taken within our present 
knowledge rather than to deplore our helplessness 
because of lacunae which exist in our understand- 
ing of the intrapersonal psychodynamics of the 
underachiever. Further, his work was a positive 
step in the direction of emphasizing the need 
for a more stringent definition of the personal- 
ity factors which comprise the underachievement 
syndrome. 

In analyzing the concept of underachievement, 
it is possible to interpret dynamics and causality 
in a number of ways. Drasgow’s paper may be 
thought of as one of many possible analyses. 
The need to examine still other interpretations 
is emphasized by the fact that the conclusions 
of this current study are opposed to those ob- 
tained by Drasgow with his underachieving group. 
The data reported here consist of impressions 
derived from personal-vocational counseling with 
a segment of the college underachieving popu- 
lation.2 

This paper is concerned with three of Dras- 
gow’s conclusions: curriculum choice as a deter- 
minant of underachievement, acceptance of fail- 
ure as a determinant of counseling readiness, and 
insight as a determinant of underachievement. 


1This paper was written while the author was 
Counseling Psychologist, Veterans Administration, 
Detroit. 

*This and the earlier paper by Drasgow are 
not presented as research studies. The ideas de- 
veloped in each paper are based upon a mini- 
mum of data and the conclusions reached might 
well be cast in the form of hypotheses to be 
tested. It is significant perhaps that these two 
studies of the same phenomenon come to dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions. Some of this is 
doubtless the result of differing populations and 
settings, but how much we do not know since 
our ignorance of this phenomenon is extensive. 

May the next step by someone be a careful 
study designed to test definitely the hypotheses 
presented in these two articles. Ed. 


Such conclusions, if supported, contain far-reach- 
ing implications for the personality dynamics of 
underachievement, the nature and the goals of 
counseling, the counselor’s role in the counsel- 
ing process, and the techniques which will be 
seen as appropriate by the counselor who must 
deal with the underachieving client who sits 
across the desk. 


The Underachievers' 


We have chosen to refer to our group of 81 
as “gifted underachievers” because of criteria 
which were used in the selection of subjects. On 
scholastic aptitude tests, each subject fell in the 
upper 10 per cent on either the ACE Psychologi- 
cal Examination for College Freshmen, 1949, or 
the Ohio State University Psychological Test, 
Form 21. Each subject had a college grade 
point average of less than “C” for a minimum 
of three semesters at the time of referral to the 
counselor. The danger of academic failure was 
imminent in all cases. 

All of the subjects were referred to counsel- 
ing by Veterans Administration educational train- 
ing supervisors or by the veterans affairs officer 
at the university. For the 31 subjects, the num- 
ber of interviews ranged from 4 to 46, with a 
median of 11 contacts per counselee. 

It will be meaningful to examine the differ- 
ences between the subjects of this study and 
those reported by Drasgow. His group, described 
as college students with school records of gross 
underachievement, apparently consisted largely of 
freshmen who entered college training shortly 
after completing high school. The criteria for 
inclusion in the gross underachievement group 
were not specified. It is plausible to assume 
that some of the differences between the con- 
clusions presented by Drasgow and those reported 
in this paper are the result of applying the con- 
cept of underachievement to two groups assumed 
to be similar, but which may in fact differ sig- 
nificantly in age and social experience, and pos- 
sibly in the criteria of selection. Since the factors 
influencing underachieving behavior would un- 
doubtedly be an integral part of the individual’s 
total adjustment to himself and to society, it ap- 
pears clear that who the underachievers are may 
be as important as the fact that they are under- 
achievers. This suggests the need for a clarifi- 
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cation of the concept of underachievement; un- 
til such clarification occurs, it would be wise for 
each investigator to state carefully his own oper- 
ational definition of underachievement. 

Let us examine three generalizations drawn by 
Drasgow as these may relate to counseling the 
present group of underachievers. The findings of 
the current study as well as those reported by 
Drasgow should be thought of as hypotheses re- 
quiring experimental testing. 


Curriculum Choice as a Determinant 
of Underachievement 


Drasgow states that college underachievers tend 
to be enrolled in inappropriate curricula and this 
misplacement in curriculum is a significant de- 
terminant of their underachievement. In his 
words, “It is therefore postulated that a role of 
the counselor may be to help the underachiev- 
ing client divorce himself from an alien curricu- 
lum and discover an appropriate one.” He re- 
ports that all of his cases were enrolled in “alien 
curricula.” 

Since the primary problem presented by the 
underachiever is a failure to utilize ability po- 
tentials, it is reasonable to assume that one de- 
terminant of this failure is a discrepancy between 
the student’s motivations and his curriculum or 
vocational goal. In dealing with a gross under- 
achiever, it is understandable why the counselor 
might attempt to resolve the problem by recom- 
mending a change of curriculum. It is equally 
understandable why the underachiever would be 
inclined to agree that what he needs is to “find 
out what I’m best fitted for,” and that once 
this is done his troubles would disappear. For 
particular groups of underachievers, and_ this 
might be true of Drasgow’s group, enrollment in 
inappropriate curricula might be a most mean- 
ingful focus of counseling attention. 

With regard to the underachievers in the pres- 
ent study, however, there was equal justification 
for considering factors as emotional immaturity, 
situational factors, deficiencies in study skills or 
subject matter, neurotic or quasi-psychotic ad- 
justments, and disturbances in character function- 
ing. Another interpretation of underachievement, 
based on counseling experience with the sub- 
jects of this study, is to conceive of it as having 
no necessary relationship to curriculum choice. 
Rather, underachieving behavior may be thought 
of as a behavioral manifestation of personality 
inconsistencies and the consequent paralyzing ef- 
fects of anxiety. 

In the counseling experiences with these un- 
derachievers, they usually expressed in the first 
two or three interviews vague notions question- 
ing the fact that they might be in the wrong 
curriculum. Were the counselor at that moment 
to agree, reinforcing the student’s reaching out 
for a non-ego-deflating solution, it is very likely 
that the counselee would accept a change, and 
would he satisfied with this solution. Our data 
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do not support the assumption that a change of 
curriculum or vocational objective is an effective 
means of dealing with underachievement. In only 
2 of the 31 cases did counseling data indicate 
a need for a change of curriculum or vocational 
objective, and in one of the two cases the stu- 
dent failed in the new curriculum. 


Acceptance of Failure as a Determinant 
of Counseling Readiness 


Drasgow stated, “If we begin counseling be- 
fore the client has accepted the idea of failure 
in his alien course, the probability of our being 
able to help is small.” 

The assumption that the counselee’s awareness 
of failure is a condition of readiness to benefit 
from a counseling relationship implies that under- 
achievers invariably reach a point in their psy- 
chological development where they recognize their 
underachievement as constituting a significant 
problem in their lives. This assumption also has 
implications for the counselor’s perceptions of 
his role in dealing with the underachiever. These 
are profound implications, in fact, for if the 
counselor believes that his skills will be ineffec- 
tive in dealing with a counselee because the idea 
of failure has not been accepted by the student, 
he will have little justification for even meeting 
with the underachiever in initial interview. 

Experience with the present underachieving 
group indicates that underachievers do not, de- 
spite repeated warnings from training officers, 
probationary status, and dean calls, perceive 
their academic problems as being related to any 
failure on their part. In their thinking, it is more 
a matter of not being in the right school, not 
being able to concentrate, freezing up on examina- 
tions, etc., and perhaps “next semester will clear 
up these difficulties.” The significant fact is that 
they do not think of themselves as having failed, 
even if the reality of the situation portrayed 
failure in its most distinct form. Without ex- 
ception, the underachievers in this study failed 
to see any relationship between their feelings, 
attitudes, frustrations, and conflicts, and_ their 
academic difficulties. This is verified to some 
extent by the fact that 25 of the group had not 
voluntarily sought counseling services offered by 
the college or university. 

One can raise the question of whether it is 
necessary to wait for actual failure to occur be- 
fore we expect the underachiever to benefit from 
counseling. The subjects of the present study 
were seen in counseling at a time when there was 
danger of academic failure, when they were on 
probation, and in some cases where they had 
been given an ultimatum to produce or with- 
draw. It would appear that with such obvious 
indications of failure, a majority of the group 
would have withdrawn from school, yet 28 were 
still in training at the time of counseling. De 
spite the fact that none of them had accepted 
the idea of failure, they were receptive to the 
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therapeutic counseling service and they tended 
to respond positively to it as indicated by such 
objective changes as significant improvement in 
grade point average. They seemed to be look- 
ing for someone to tell them what to do, to 
permit them to save face by making it possible 
for them to avail themselves of help without 
having to admit that they needed help. 


Insight as a Determinant of 
Underachievement 


In the Drasgow report, the development of 
insight by the counselee into personality factors 
contributory to college underachievement is un- 
likely to occur in short-term educational and vo- 
cational counseling. It may further occur that 
the development of such insight is unnecessary 
for the progress of counseling. 

Counseling experience with the subjects of this 
study suggests that underachievers will fail con- 
tinually until they gain some comprehension of 
the forces operative within them which have 
resulted in a suppressed intellectual potential. 
This does not presuppose the development of 
crystal-clear insights by the counselee. In es- 
sence, they need to be able to answer this ques- 
tion: What has happened in my psychological 
economy that a negative valence has been at- 
tached to the achievement of success? 

The implication that short-term educational- 
vocational counseling operates at a more super- 
ficial level and uses techniques which are dif- 
ferent from those employed in psychotherapy or 
personal counseling also calls for some examina- 
tion. It is recognized that in the daily schedule 
of a college counseling service there will be 
“easy” cases where a mature student is faced 
with the problem of whether to elect engineering 
or education as a field of concentration. In such 
instances, the problem can be solved by simple 
information giving, based largely on vocational 
test data. The writer would hesitate to refer to 
this as a counseling situation, however. Terms 
such as “guidance” or “advisement” seem more 
appropriate. To assume that underachievers can 
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be dealt with in any short-term procedure is 
bound to result in ineffectual counseling. Ex- 
perience with the present group of subjects sug- 
gests that underachievement is a complex phe- 
nomenon which is a manifestation of personality 
disunity of the total individual, and its resolu- 
tion will call for all the depth, skill, and psy- 
chological understanding the counseior can bring 
to bear on the situation. 


Summary 


This paper is a report of conceptual impres- 
sions gained from therapeutic counseling with 31 
gifted underachievers, and represents an exten- 
sion of Drasgow’s work with underachieving col- 
lege students. The need for a clarification of 
the concept of underachievement was indicated. 
It was recommended that investigators develop 
and use operational definitions of underachieve- 
ment in order that conclusions derived could 
be related to the particular population under 
investigation. 

Three generalizations concerning the person- 
ality dynamics of underachievement presented 
by Drasgow were examined in terms of concep- 
tual impressions derived from counseling with 
a group of gifted underachievers. The following 
conclusions were derived from this study: 

1. Enrollment in inappropriate curricula did 
not appear to be a determinant of college under- 
achievement. 

2. The acceptance of the idea of failure is not 
a necessary condition for counseling with gifted 
college underachievers. 

8. The development of insight by the coun- 
selee into the personality factors underlying the 
underachievement syndrome should be one of 
the goals in a counseling relationship with col- 
lege underachievers. 


Received August 26, 1958. 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siege] N 
Miami University 


T. N. Jenkins, J. H. Coleman and H. T. 
Fagin. How Well Do You Know Your- 
self? N. Y.: Executive Analysis Corp., 
1959. 


This inventory purports to measure a variety 
of factorially derived traits characteristic of clin- 
ically normal persons. Consequently, its authors 
feel that it is more suitable for personnel and 
guidance testing than are the inventories devel- 
oped against external psychiatric criteria. 

How Well Do You Know Yourself? yields scores 
on 19 variables, 17 of which are primary traits 
(factors). This is quite a remarkable yield for 
an inventory which only requires about twenty 
minutes for administration. The two non-factorial 
scales were superimposed upon the inventory in 
order to provide the test user with clues about 
the way in which the examinee functioned while 
responding to the test items. One of these sec- 
ondary scales measures Consistency defined as 
the tendency to respond in the same way to test 
items when they are repeated later in the in- 
ventory. Scores indicative of highly inconsistent 
responses may cast doubt upon the usefulness 
of the test data for a particular examinee. The 
other secondary scale, Test Objectivity, measures 
the extent to which the examinee makes socially 
desirable responses. 

The inventory is published in three editions 
identified as secondary school, college under- 
graduate, and personnel. These editions are iden- 
tical except for the test profile sheet facilitating 
the conversion of raw scores to percentiles. 

The format of How Well Do You Know Your- 
self? is somewhat distressing. The respondent is 
required to reply to every item by making a 
scaled response along a six-point continuum. 
Quite a number of items, however, seem to 
generate dichotomous responses more readily than 
scaled responses. It is difficult, for example, to 
reply in scaled fashion (always, almost always, 
often, sometimes, hardly ever, never) to items like 
the following: 

24. I am anxious to get a position of power 

and influence. 

27. I think there will be many wars in the 

future. 

52. During my lifetime, I have broken or lost 

something which belonged to someone else. 
Statistical Characteristics 

The criterion for item analysis and selection for 

sixteen of the factorial scales was a global factorial 


test of adult personality developed earlier by Jen- 
kins. This criterion measure yields 131 factorial 
scores. The new items were tentatively selected 
for How Well Do You Know Yourself? on the 
basis of the obtained correlations between item 
responses and scores on the global battery. The 
items thus selected were added to a group of 
items previously validated factorially and the re- 
sultant preliminary form of the inventory was ad- 
ministered to undergraduate students, office work- 
ers and factory workers for final factorization. 


A seventeenth factorial scale was developed in 
essentially the same fashion except that the inter- 
mediate criterion was the Rundquist-Sletto Morale 
Scale rather than Jenkins’ global battery. 

The Consistency scale was developed by repe- 
tition of the essential content of nine of the items 
in the first portion of the inventory, and scoring 
for dissimilar responses in the two sets of items. 
The Objectivity scale was constructed on the basis 
of analysis of the responses of subjects who were 
variously instructed to respond normally, to cre- 
ate a convincingly good impression and to create 
a convincingly bad impression. 

The matter of retest reliability is quite critical 
for this inventory because of the fact that each 
of the factorial scales contains only six items. 
Reliability coefficients were computed separately 
by sex for samples of undergraduates and twelfth 
graders. The time interval between original test 
and retest ranged between one and two months, 
The 76 reported coefficients (19 scales each ad- 
ministered to four samples) have a median of .76. 
The test-retest correlational values leave some- 
thing to be desired, particularly in view of the 
paucity of validity data presently available for 
this inventory. 

The least reliable subscale is the one purport- 
ing to measure Consistency. The Consistency 
measure is so inconsistent as to lead to test-retest 
coefficients ranging only between .32 and .46. The 
authors maintain, “This, however, does not de- 
crease the importance of the Consistency score 
as an individual index of consistency in answer- 
ing test items.” 
the questionable assumption that it is better to 
measure unreliably with a brief (nine-item) fac- 
torially complex scale than not to measure at 

How Well Do You Know Yourself? has not 
been validated directly. Instead, the validity of 
this inventory is assumed from three validation 
studies performed upon the global battery which 
served as an intermediate criterion in the de- 
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velopment of this instrument. Various scales in 
the global battery congruent with scales in the 
inventory in question have been demonstrated 
to differentiate between Air Force specialty men 
and career men, and between students who were 
counseling-adient and counseling-avoidant. In ad- 
dition, certain scales in the global battery were 
found to be related to behavior under conditions 
of audiogenic stress. 

This is slim evidence indeed for the validity 
of an inventory for which the authors make some 
extravagant claims. The manual, for example, im- 
plies affirmative answers to the following ques- 
tions: “Can this factorial test pinpoint precisely 
the relationship between primary personality quali- 
ties and other variates?” “Does it possess ade- 
quate validity and discriminatory power to be 
utilized effectively in personnel selection and stu- 
dent counseling?” 

The percentile norms provided for How Well 
Do You Know Yourself? are exceedingly weak. 
Separate conversion tables and profile sheets are 
provided by sex for secondary school pupils, un- 
dergraduate college students, and office and fac- 
tory personnel. These norms are deficient on two 
counts. First, the norms grouped are pitifully 
small, ranging in size from 100 cases for secon- 
dary school males to 276 cases for female office 
and factory workers. Secondly, the constituency 
of the norms groups with respect to representa- 
tiveness of the samples is not discussed in the 
manual. 

Summary 

How Well Do You Know Yourself? measures 
factorially derived personality traits. Its authors 
advocate its use in counseling, vocational and 
clinical settings. They have published an inven- 
tory with an item format that may prove irritating 
to the respondent, a set of scales that are not 
particularly reliable (from a test-retest standpoint), 
claims for utility which are predicated upon in- 
tuition rather than upon demonstrated validity 
and percentile conversion tables based upon in- 
adequate samples. It is unfortunate that what 
seems like a good idea is so poorly implemented. 


Thelma G. Thurstone. Tests of Education- 
al Ability. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1957, 1958. 


The Tests of Educational Ability (TEA) are 
designed to measure aptitude for school work. 
The series herein described encompasses batter- 
ies for grades 4 to 6, grades 6 to 9 and grades 
9 to 12. 

The introductory section of the Technical Sup- 
plement provides a clear overview of the particu- 
lar strengths of the series as well as of the limi- 
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tations to its use. The fundamental criterion for 
test and item selection was external rather than 
internal. Each battery includes only those tests 
which correlate substantially with school success. 
Thus TEA is not particularly suitable when the 
aim of testing is to secure an estimate of ability 
apart from the influence of formal educational 
experiences. 

The series emphasizes power rather than speed, 
and the difficulty gradient is rather steep. It fol- 
lows then, that although TEA will identify pupils 
of unusually low ability, it will not discriminate 
as well between such pupils as it will at the 
middle and upper ability levels. 

Finally, the series does not strive for score 
stability over a period of time in the sense that 
IQ measures strive for stability. The referrent in 
establishing TEA norms was grade level rather 
than age level. Consequently, this battery is not 
suitable as a measure of “brightness” relative to 
the population at large of a given age. 

The foregoing statements are neither criticisms 
nor deficiencies of TEA. They are clarified in 
the Technical Supplement as cautions to the po- 
tential user who might find some other kind of 
measure more appropriate to his purpose. 


Statistical Characteristics 


The batteries within the TEA series yield three 
part scores: Language, Abstract Reasoning, and 
Quantitative. In addition, subtest scores are com- 
bined in unweighted fashion to produce a total 
score at all grade levels and a special Non-Read- 
ing total score for Grades 4-6. 

The subtests within each battery intercorre- 
late rather highly (about .60) for the two upper 
grade series. Intercorrelations for the grade 4-6 
battery are considerably lower. Reasonably high 
intercorrelations between subtests were anticipat- 
ed because of the fact that the criterion for test 
selection was correlation with school success. 
TEA was not designed for maximum differential 
efficiency. 

The reliabilities of the subtests were assessed 
in a variety of ways including Kuder-Richardson 
formula 21, the split-halves method (not separate- 
ly timed), and split-halves separately timed. A 
value of .80 appears to be representative of sub- 
test reliability. Total score reliabilities are, of 
course, somewhat higher. 

Substantial correlations are reported between 
TEA and grades, and a variety of psychometric 
achievement criteria including ITED and the SRA 
Achievement Series. 

Norms were derived by equating TEA raw 
scores to the 1957 revised norms for ITED. The 
correlation between these two batteries is quite 
high. Raw TEA scores are converted to per- 
centile norms and to ability quotients. 
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Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Who is helping normal people with adjustment 
problems nowadays? It doesn’t seem to be the 
counseling psychologists, not any great number 
of them anyway. Your column editor has been 
travelling about the country and he has seen a 
lot of psychologists hither and yon. The counsel- 
ing psychologists past 40, the age when life begins 
according to Pitkin, are living it up as directors 
of university training programs, directors of re- 
search, directors of clinics or counseling centers, 
and some are professing in the college classroom. 
A number of others are heading up departments 
and a few of them are college deans. All of them 
look fairly prosperous but none of them seems to 
be counseling clients. Some of the clinic directors 
do see the difficult cases but the cases referred 
to them are rather sick people. Thus they are 
really doing psychotherapy, not counseling and 
they are seeing patients, not clients. This last 
sentence has nothing to do with the counseling- 
psychotherapy wrangle. It is just a recognition of 
the fact that the boss of the clinic typically devotes 
his counseling time to the serious behavior prob- 
lems. 

But these are the frosty polls of counseling 
psychology. Understandably, the senior members 
of the profession are more likely to be administer- 
ing, writing, and talking about counseling rather 
than doing it. But what of the younger counselors? 
They know that there are normal people with 
marriage problems, uncertainties of vocational 
choice, difficulties in school achievement, and so 
forth. They know that such people with problems 
are not crazy and also that there are far more prob- 
lems of this order than problems involving schizo- 
phrenia or organic brain damage. The younger 
counseling psychologists know all this but most 
of them do not seem to be working with such 
normal-person maladjustment, not for long anyway. 
Most of them seem to be working in hospitals, en- 
gaged in activities which are indistinguishable 
from those of clinical psychologists. This is hardly 
surprising in view of the fact that the training 
programs in several of our largest universities are 
identical for clinical and counseling psychology. 
So, we may raise the question again, who is help- 
ing normal people with problems? Except for 
those who are in college counseling centers, it 
doesn’t seem to be the counseling psychologists. 
It may be the clergy, the social workers, or some 
other professional group. But it isn’t us. 

Something is happening to counseling psy- 
chology and it isn’t good. By midsummer of 1959, 


for example, there were 114 applications to take 
the ABEPP written examinations in clinical psy- 
chology but only seven applications for counsel- 
ing psychology. There are about 50 internship 
programs in clinical psychology accredited by the 
APA. As of this writing, not one counseling psy- 
chology agency as such has ever applied for APA 
accreditation. As a result, there are no APA- 
approved internships in counseling psychology. 
In his comment for the Winter, 1958 issue of this 
Journal, Editor Wrenn called attention to the 
Grainger study of status levels of psychological 
specialties. This study reported that counseling 
psychology was ranked lowest in status of all 
specialties requiring a Ph.D. The ranking was 
done by a representative sample of ABEPP diplo- 
mates and APA members. Like it or not, there 
it. ds. 

Curiously, counseling psychology has always 
seemed to be the answer to the friction between 
psychiatry and psychology, at least as your column 
editor views it. The general public seems to think 
of the two professions in much the same way as a 
business man tersely put it, “See a psychologist 
if you’re normal and have problems; see a psychia- 
trist if you’re crazy.” This public image may be 
unfortunate from the standpoint of organized 
psychiatry, but it certainly should further the 
cause of counseling psychology. There would be 
no need for invidious comparisons nor for sordid 
assertions that psychologists can do everything 
psychiatrists do but they do it at half-price. The 
biggest job, after all, is with normal people who 
temporarily cannot manage their problems. Our 
future lies there, not in aping psychiatry. Inci- 
dentally, how did psychology get hooked up with 
psychiatry, anyhowP Medical specialties such as 
pediatrics, internal medicine, surgery, etc. would 
make far more sense in relation to psychology. 
Also, we would be more welcome professionally. 

And so with that off your column editor’s chest, 
we may turn to some autumn reading material 
for nights in the lonesome October. A good place 
to begin is the beginning, and so we may begin 
with books on children. There is Psychology of the 
Child (Wiley, 1959) by Robert I. Watson. This 
is a workmanlike job; for it competently covers 
the usual material but has several neat fillips. 
One significant aspect is the integration of learn- 
ing theory and psychoanalytic concepts into tra- 
ditional child psychology. Another desirable facet 
is the attention given to the disturbed child, some- 
thing which usually receives the once-over-lightly 
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treatment in most general child psychology texts. 
Also, when a research study is mentioned, Watson 
tends to cover the salient dimensions of the study 
in some detail. This is a pleasant change from 
the usual terse citations. 

Quite different is Symposia on Child and 
Juvenile Delinquency (Psychodynamics Monograph 
Series, 1959) edited by Benjamin Karpman. The 
book is the result of a series of topical round 
tables on problems of delinquency presented be- 
fore the American Orthopsychiatric Association. 
There are a number of good papers and promi- 
nent names such as V. V. Anderson, Leo Kanner, 
David Levy, Rene Spitz plus the pleasantly allitera- 
tive Lourie, Lowrey, and Lurie. The great majority 
of the papers present little or no data based upon 
research of controlled design. Most of them lean 
heavily upon case history material. If uneven in 
quality, the papers are usually interesting and, 
at times, gripping in the anecdotal sense. One 
has the feeling that Editor Karpman did little in 
the way of editing; for the papers and commentary 
are presented in toto, even to the extent of in- 
cluding phrases such as, “Our next speaker is . . .” 
The book is illustrated with black and white 
drawings by Wesley R. Wilken, and they are 
incredibly bad. This reviewer caught himself 
periodically neglecting the textual material, so 
fascinated was he by the impudence of including 
such artistic abominations in a serious book. 

A somewhat different book of readings is Edu- 
cational Psychology (Ronald Press, 1959) edited by 
M. R. Loree. The difference comes in with a rather 
extensive editor’s introduction for each chapter 
and for each of the articles which make up each 
chapter. The articles are well-chosen and the 
editor’s chapter introductions could stand alone 
as a separate contribution. The book is intended 
to be a general, text-book type of reading in educa- 
tional psychology. Another general text is Individ- 
ual Behavior, revised edition (Harper, 1959) by 
Combs and Snygg. The new book is a rather 
thorough rewriting by Combs alone of the earlier 
Snygg and Combs volume. As was true of the 
previous edition, the focus is upon the perceptual 
approach to behavior. The theme of the book may 
be summarized by quoting from the second chap- 
ter (p. 17), “People do not behave according 
to the facts as others see them. They behave ac- 
cording to the facts as they see them.” This 
phenomenological approach no longer has the 
aura of excitement that surrounded it 15 years ago. 
But it is still stimulating and nobody presents it 
better than Combs. 

In Search of Identity (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958) by Bennett, Passin, and McKnight is 
essentially an example of the phenomenology 
Combs and Snygg present so neatly. The book is 
a study of the Japanese overseas scholar in Japan 
and in America. The authors are anthropologists 
and two of them, Passin and McKnight actually 
lived for some time in Japan. On the surface, the 
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report concerns the adjustment of Japanese scholars 
who were studying at American universities and 
the experiences of another group of U. S.-educated 
Japanese who had returned to their homeland. 
Beneath the surface, however, the study is a 
captivating record of the perceptions of Japanese 
scholars as they saw Americans and how the 
scholars were viewed when they went back to 
Japan. In America the Japanese students quickly 
learned to shake off much of the formality which 
was so much a part of their cultural heritage; 
however they found it hard to reverse the process 
and become rigidly formal again when they 
came home. As a result, they were regarded as 
Americanized, a synonym for “spoiled,” by their 
former friends. Many of them upon their return 
to Japan experienced marked discrimination in 
employment opportunity, not so much the product 
of anti-Americanism as the result of a sincere con- 
viction that Japanese universities were better than 
those in the U. S. Some Japanese who had their 
professional education in America were temporarily 
elevated to prestigeful positions during the Oc- 
cupation only to be summarily dismissed when 
the U. S. troops departed. Oddly enough, Amer- 
ica appears to be recognized as the significant 
world power by the educated Japanese, but those 
with American educations either “validated” their 
training by taking degrees at Japanese universities 
or were forced into marginal jobs. 

Speaking of jobs, F. Alexander McGoun has 
written Successfully Finding Yourself and Your 
Job (Harper, 1959). It is a well-written book with 
an old-fashioned orientation. The approach is 
the old joy-through-work notion that you find a 
job worth doing and then lose yourself in it. 
This, of course, is fine for the doctors, lawyers, 
etc., but a bit unrealistic for the man on the 
assembly line. An excellent presentation of what 
one class of professional workers do on the job 
is offered in Marriage Counseling: A Casebook 
(Association Press, 1958) edited by Mudd, Stone, 
Karpf, and Nelson. The principles and processes 
of marriage counseling are discussed concisely and 
then 41 cases which illustrate various types of 
marital and pre-marital problems are presented. 
The cases are really quite well selected; and if 
most of them have a quite happy ending, well, mar- 
riage counselors are human, too. 

Want to read an actual account of group psycho- 
therapy that zips along like pulp fiction, complete 
with four-letter words and raw emotion? Then get 
Fortunate Strangers (Grove Press, 1958) Cornelius 
Beukenkamp, Jr. It is a serious account of a 
venture into group therapy written by a psychia- 
trist, and it is beautifully done. Four men and 
four women patients each go through emotional 
cataclysms in the group setting and, as a result, 
are better able to adjust in the outside community. 
The patients had previously responded but poor- 
ly to individual analysis; but through the group 
experience, as the transcriptions reveal, their prog- 
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ress was impressive. Thus psychiatrists, like mar- 
riage counselors, are also human in their choice 
of cases. Truly, few professional books are equally 
absorbing. Your attention will be gripped like 
a Scotsman holding on to his sporran. 

Now for a few recent books on this and that. 
Stoops has edited Guidance Services: Organization 
and Administration (McGraw-Hill, 1959), and it is 
a straightforward “how to” sort of book that lives 
up to its title. It has no light or deft touches but 
it is workmanlike in execution. Harsh and Schrickel 
have revised their Personality (Ronald Press, 1959). 
The revision follows the same eclectic approach 
as the first edition but with much new material 
on personality development and assessment. Meyer 
and Borgatta have published An Experiment with 
Mental Patient Rehabilitation (Russell Sage, 1959). 
It is an account of the effectiveness of a re- 
habilitation program for mental patients. More 
accurately, the patients were former mental hospi- 
tal residents who were placed in a sheltered 
workshop as a preliminary step prior to going out 
into the general community. The report is a good 
account of the problems of social welfare research 
and the means of overcoming specific research 
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obstacles. All counselors have some contact with 
our senior citizens, and for those senior workers. 
who are nearing retirement, A Preview of the 
Leisure Years (Retirement Education, Inc., 1959)” 
is 82 pages of capsuled and highly practical in. 
formation. A wide range of topics are treated 
briefly, ranging from food and health problems. 
to making a will, and from living in a trailer to 
calculating social security benefits. By the way, 
for an eye-opener, Florida and California are be- | 
low the national average in number of residents 
over age 65. The New England states top the) 
nation in the proportion of oldsters. : 

Coming attractions: in the next issue, Don 
Super, fresh from Paris and la vie Boheme, will 
write the “Comments” column. Thereafter, Don 
and the undersigned will prepare the columns for 
alternate issues. Editor Wrenn is on his way to) 
Europe and undoubtedly will have something to 
tell us about the left bank. We hope he doesn 
take those Bikini bathing beauty postcards 
representative of the real McCoy. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 
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An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (3) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 


The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the Americar 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1333 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
copies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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